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On taking a retrospective survey of 

departed years, we look with aston- 

ishment on the‘sanguinary character 
of our ancestors, and congratulate 
ourselves, that the season is past, in 
which a profession of Christianity 
sometimes sanctioned murder, and 
an intemperate zeal delighted in ha- 
man blood. » So far as the concen-¥ 
trated parts of the British empire fall 
within the reach of these reflections, 
historical records bear eyidence to 
the melancholy fact, and present ob- 
servation justifies the conelasion. 

There ee a — distant 
appendages e nation, 
though warmed by equinoctial suns, 
in which thederioatty ¢ of ancient times 
still-asserts its dominion. In seme 
of these, pee ogre eu principles of 
an. enlightened retior have but 
feebly exerted their influer.ce; its ex- 
istence, indeed, -has been nominally 
acknowledged, but justice has. not 
always been eonsulted in the adminis- 
tration of » In too in- 
stances, men invested with au 

have employed. power to protest an 

interest, fi on an invasion of 

the most saered rights of markind ; 
and, as if yor of the dangerous 
ground on they stood, none 
have Sena . to wom suspicion, 
but those whe-hase cordially 

pated in the ¢ommon crime. Hence, | 


under the influthee: of injustice, jea- J 


lousy has geapiated anintosity, which 
apprehension hag m 
while persecation, u 
law, bas: hee 
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Joun Smitu was born : Jun 
1790; in the village «of 
Northamptonshire. He 
fortune, at a very 
his father, who fell: 
battles of his country om 

Egypt: His menage 


come taat which ‘he derived 
occasional attendance at a 3 
school. His mind, natarally v 

being placed under few restraints, 
he soon contracted the able 
habit of svearing. But. vice, 
though dreadful in itself, was not fol. 
lowed in him by others, which tended 
to.impeach his character for honesty, 
veracity, and a'strict attention to the 
duties of his station. 

a the age of fourteen, he 
ente into an engagement with the 
late. Mr, Blunden, St. John’s-Lane, 
Clerkenwell, inteuding, as an appren- 
tice, to learn the business of a biscuit- 
baker.. His maste~, however, dying: 
he was succeéded in his shop and 
calling by Mr. Davies,-in the month of 
March, 1806.. To him, John Smith 
was recommended by his former mis- 
tress, as a lad well inted with 
the customers, and one that was likely 
to be serviceable. On this recom- 
mendation, Mr. Davies consented to 
take him, and both the lad and this 
mother spptoving the terms, he was 

tice for six yenrs, 

y served; and after 

| of: that term, he cons 

tinued in the ape yment of his mas 
with. the 


ith] Daciess and in the last etter which 
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apprentice, so much .had his edaca- 
tion been neglected, he was unable to 
write his name, and only made a mark, 
as the sign of his assent to the agree- 
ment. His master, on perceiving that 
he appeared ashamed of his inability 
to write, kindly offered to instruct 
him. A copybook was accordingly 
purchased, and copies were set by Mr. 
Davies, under whose fostering care, 
the improvement he made was ex- 
ceedingly rapid, but no marks what- 
ever of piety had hitherto appeared. 
While thus ignorant of God, and 
an enemy to divine things, he was not 
inattentive to reading ; but, unhappily, 
the books in which he took delight, 
coincided with his natural disposi- 
tien, and rather tended to lead his soul 
farther from God, than to awaken 
within him a sense of his danger, and 
bring him to the fold of Christ. On 
one occasion, while thus engaged, he 
had a narrow escape from being burnt 
to death. He had one night been 


reading while in bed, (a practice, 
though but too common, that cannot 
be. too much reprobated,) when, fall- 
ing asleep, the candle caught the bed- 
clothes, which were instantly in a 


flame. The sensations which the heat 
occasioned, roused him from his re- 
pose, just in time to save his own life, 
and to preserve the house from de- 
struction ; but the greater part of the 
bedding was consumed. 

In the course of divine providence, 
he was led, by a fellow workman, to 
hear the Rev. John Stevens, of Pres- 
eot-street, Goodman-Fields, and in 
what was delivered on that occasion, 
he seemed to feel some interest.— 
This friend repeated. his invitation, 
and he again consented to accompany 
him. The word, at length, took such 
deep hold on his mind, that invita- 
tions became unnecessary, and he 
settled down into a willing and con- 
stant attendant. 

Under four sermons preached by 
Mr. Stevens, from.1 Thess. i. 10., and 
a discourse, delivered by the Rev. J. 
Leifchild, of Kensington, preached on 
the opening of Tunbridge chapel, 
Somer’s Town, from Isaiah lv. 7. he 
seemed much affected, being con- 
vinced that he deserved wrath; and 
the nature and duration of the divine 
displeasure made a deep impression 
on his mind. He now gave decided 
proof, that religion had gained an 
ascendency in his estimation. Nearly 





all his former books were quickly 
discarded. Some few, that were of a 
moral tendency, he sold, and with the 
money purchased a Bible, and other 
religious books.. The others, that 
they might not extend their contami- 
nating influence, he consigned to the 
flames. He now found, that he had 
every thing to learn; and under this 
conviction, was as diligent in the 
acquirement of useful knowledge, as 
he had previously been in the acqui- 
sition of that which tended to debase 
his moral and intellectual powers. 

It now pleased God to afflict 
him with the small-pox, and so se- 
vere was the disease, that neither 
himself nor his friends entertained 
much hope of his recovery. While 
in this state of danger, he thought that 
God was about to cut him off for his 
past wickedness; but, on finding the 
disorder to abate, he determined to 
devote himself unreservedly to the 
service of his Maker and Redeemer. 
To this resolution, through divine 
grace, he firmly adhered, and hence- 
forward became a decided character. 

After having for some time at- 
tended preaching at Tunbridge chapel, 
he applied for admission, and was 
received as a member of that church. 
Here a Sunday-school being formed, 
he became a teacher; and, in this ca- 
pacity, discharged his duty with con- 
scientious exactness, being rarely 
absent, or scarcely ever five minutes 
behind the time appointed for assem- 
bling. To this school, he was justly 
considered as a vatuable acquisition. 
His steadiness and regularity gave 
him influence, and on most occasions 
his judgment was consulted, when 
cases eccurred that required delibe- 
ration. In addressing the children 
on religious subjects, his exhortations 
were solemn and impressive; and 
although it was well known to all his 
associates, that at the commencement 
of his seriousness he had every thing 
to acquire, the rapid improvement 
which he had made in divine things, 
could not escape their observation. 
Ip public prayer meetings, his peti- 
tions were energetic and devout ; and 
at home, when his master was either 
absent or unwell, on him the con- 
ducting of the family worship de- 
volved, 

In the science of music, he also 
made a considerable proficiency, with 
searcely any other assistance than 
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that which imparted its first rudi- 
ments; and in the higher walks of 
literature, which he soon began to 
tread, an ardent desire for classical 
attainments was kindled, which no 
obstacle could ever repress. The 
vigour which his mental powers de- 
rived from exercise, stimulated him 
to new exertions, without diminish- 
ing his zeal for God; and in his cha- 
racter was exhibited a happy combi- 
nation of intellectual energy, piety, 
and perseverance. 

In the present state of the religious 
world, it is not to be supposed, that 
diligence and talents like these could 
long remain unnoticed, by those who 
are actively engaged in sending la- 
bourers into their Lord’s. vineyard. 
He was soon distinguished as a per- 
son well qualified for the missionary 
department, and as such was accepted 
by the London Missionary Society, 
who placed him under the care of the 
late Rev. Mr. Newton, of Witham, 
preparatory to his going abroad. On 
Thursday evening, Dec. 12, Mr. John 
Smith was ordained a missionary to 
Demerara, to supply Le Resouvenir, 
the station occupied by Mr. Wray, 
before his removal to Berbice. Dr. 
Waugh prayed; Mr. Hawksly deli- 
vered an introductory discourse; Mr. 
Lewis proposed the usual questions, 
to which Mr, Smith gave very satis- 
factory replies, with a brief declara- 
tion of his faith. Mr. Burder offered 
up the ordinary prayer; Mr. Young, 
of Margate, delivered an affectionate 
charge ; and Mr. Finley, of Tunbridge 
Wells, concluded the service by 
prayer. He sailed from Liverpool, 
in the ship William Neilson, on the 
30th of December, 1816, for Demerara, 
which colony he reached on the 23d of 
February in the following year; and 
in this place he continued to labour 
until he fell a martyr to persecution, 
on the 6th of February, 1824. «: 

Scarcely had he landed, before he 
received- a specimen of, the light, in 
which, as a missionary, he was sur- 
veyed. On waiting on the governor, 
he was met with a degree of coldness 
bordering on_ hostility; his excel- 
lency observing,—“ If ever I know 
you, sir, to teach a negro to read, I 
will send you out of the colony imme- 
diately.” But though watched with 
all the suspicious vigilance which this 
salutation was caloulated to inspire, 
such was the care with which Mr. 





Smith conducted himself, that not 
even his most inveterate enemies were 
ever able to fix a blot on his charac- 
ter, until the fatal revolt, which lately 
took place among the negroes; 
when, on the charge of being ted 
of having promoted dissatisfaction 
among them, he was seized, commit- 
ted to jail; tried by a court-martial, 
and condemned to death. Fearful, 
however, of carrying this awful sen- 
tence into execution, without the 
sanction of his majesty, it was sent to 
England for that purpose; but meet- 
ing with the royal negative, his re- 
prieve was immediately transmitted 
to the colony, where it is said to have 
arrived a few hours after he had 
breathed his last. 

It would exceed the limits of this 
memoir, to trace Mr. Smith through 
all the branches of his ministerial 
labours, during his long residence in 
the colony.. Of his success, some 
estimate may be formed, from the 
following statement given -in_ the 
twenty-eighth Report of the London 
Missionary Society for 1822. In this 
Report, page 136, the Directors speak 
as follows:—‘‘ A considerable mea- 
sure of success continues to attend 
the labours of Mr. Smith. His con- 
gregation (which previously consisted, 
on an average, of about 600,) was in- 
creasing in number, and its members 
in the knowledge of religion. During 
the year 1821, the number baptized 
was 390, of whom 372 were adults. 
Several gentlemen, both on the east 
and west coasts of the Demerara 
river, whose slaves have been in- 
structed by the Missionaries, speak 
in very favourable terms of the good 
conduct of those negroes who attend 
the preaching of the gospel, and they 
have evinced their approbation of the 
labours of the brethren, by liberally 
contributing to the Demerara Auxi- 
liary Society.” 

In the twenty-ninth Report, fer 
1823, page 117, the Directors again 
record their opinion of Mr. Smith’s 
diligence and usefulness, in these 
terms :—‘ From the following report 
of Mr. Smith, it will be seen, that his 
labours continue to be increasingly 
successful, ‘ Our average econgrega- 
tion is 800 persons. We have: cer- 
tainly much cause te be thankful to 
the great Head of the charch, for the 
success that attends our labours. We 
behold every sabbath an overflowing 
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congregation, behaving with praise- 
worthy decorum, and we see them 
zealous for the spread of Christianity. 
They are fast abandoning their wicked 

ractices for more regular habits of 
ife, as is evident from the number of 
marriages, few of which, not one in 
fifty, have hitherto been violated.’ 
Mr. Smith observes, that the Mission 
Registers contain the names of about 
2000 persons, who have professedly 
embraced the gospel at Le Resouve- 
nir, and the adjoining plantations.” 
The members of his church at this 
time, amounted to 203. 

In the sixty-third number of the 
Imperial Magazine, for March of the 
present year, we inserted, in col. 218, 
a letter from a lady in Demerara, 
which contains an outline of the negro 
revolt in that colony ; and to this the 
reader is referred for additional in- 
formation on this melancholy subject. 
It would, however, be an act of injas- 
tice, both to the memory of Mr. 
Smith, and also to those gentlemen 
who sat in judgment on his case, and 
sentenced him to death, to pass over 
in total silence the circumstances 
connected with the revolt among the 
negroes, through which his life was 
sacrificed. 

The cruelties inseparable from the 
system of colonial slavery, are too 
well known in England to require 
proof, or to admit denial. Of this, 
their taskmasters are so well aware, 
that their anticipations of retaliation 
keep them constantly on the alert; 
and td prevent revolt, coercion exer- 
eises all its rigour. But though 
Vigilant terror may, for a season, 
postpone the catastrophe, of which 
guilt is always apprehensive, there 
are certain’ points beyond which 
human nature can no longer yield 
submission to the bratality of the 
lash, and the refinements of torture ; 
and when this crisis arrives, the 
goaded wretches brave every conse- 
quence, in attempting to throw off the 


e. 
It is well known, that the planters 
in Demerara were never famed for 


humanity towards their slaves.. The 
negroes, if unable to reason, are 
eapable of feeling the lacerations of 
the: whip. This they had long sus- 
tained in silent anguish, until the 
18th of August, 1823, when they 
broke out in open rebellion, in that 
part of the colony in. which Mr, 
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Smith’s chapel was situated. The 
planters, unwilling to admit the real 
cause, sought after one that was 
artificial, and viewing Mr. Smith ina 
situation favourable for their purpose, 
he was taken into custody, his private 
papers seized, and he was committed 
to the public jail. To justify this 
measure, and support something like 
a charge against him, some: scores, 
perhaps some hundreds, of persons 
were examined ; and it was not until 
seven weeks had elapsed, that they 
were able to collect, from the contra- 
dictory statements of the implicated 
negroes, and from his own papers, a 
sufficiency of evidence, to make out 
the charges embodied in the follow- 
ing articles of accusation. 

“« First—That Mr. Smith, long pre- 
vious to the revolt, did promote, as 
far as in him lay, discontent and dis- 
satisfaction in the minds of the ne- 
groes towards their lawful masters, 
managers, and overseers. 

“* Secondly—That he advised, con- 
sulted, and corresponded with a negro 
named Quamina, touching the revolt ; 
and that, after the revolt took place, 
he aided and assisted in the rebellion. 

“* Thirdly—That having come to 
the knowledge of the intended revolt, 
he did not make known the same to 
the proper authorities. 

“ Fourthly—That after such revolt 
had taken place, he held communica- 
tion with Quamina, well knowing bim 
to be ‘an insurgent engaged in the 
insurrection.” ; 

In the support of these charges, the 
contradictory evidence of the negroes 
implicated. in the revolt, was re- 
ceived, and no doubt many were will- 
ing to become witnesses, as the most 
eflectual way to secure their own 
lives. How far this might really have 
operated in their personal preserva- 
tion, those who are acquainted with 
colonial proceedings may easily judge: 
Several, however, to whom the favour 
of life was denied, boldly asserted, 
when on the scaffold, that Mr. Smith 
had never taught them to rebel, and 
that he knew nothing of the rebellion 
until it-actually broke out. 

In the Missionary Chronicle for 
March, 1824, appended to the Evange- 
lical Magazine, the writer, page 119, 
makes the following observations. 
“The papers of Mr. Smith were 
seized, and his private journal, ‘the 
record of those’ feelings of liis heart 
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which Were never divulged to any 
man, ir intended to be, was ran- 
sacked, to find matter of public ac- 
cusation; and nearly twenty of such 
extracts are citedin support of the 
charges alleged against him—conver- 
sations held at distant periods and 
places—acts which, by a prejudiced 
ingenuity only, could be made to bear 
on the question—passages of scrip- 
ture réad by him—and texts preached 
from in his public ministry,—were all 
tortured to support the imputations 
so derived; the evidence of negroes, 
(taken through the medium of an in- 
terpreter,) which would not have been 
admitted in a civil court on an action 
for any trifling offenee, or for proper- 
ty; hearsay evidence admitted and 
required against the prisoner, but 
peremptorily and deliberately refused 
in a critical part of his defence, when 
resorted to in his favour, formed the 
mean support of the charges; with 
other incongruities of procedure, open 
to the legal eye. Add to which, the 
extreme length of the trial, during 
which the witnesses and judges were 
open to the influence of a community, 
heated by the most violent prejudices, 
and kept in a constant state of excite- 
ment by the-effusions of a press, by 
no means disposed to impartiality and 
moderation. 

“The Directors having stated these 
points of serious objection, (and more 
might easily be found,) to the pro- 
ceedings on the trial, conclude, that 
the members of the Society, and the 
candid beyond its circle, will approve 
of their declaring, that they retain 
the conviction formerly expressed, of 
the moral and legal innocence of their 
missionary Smith; that they do not 
withdraw from him their confidence ; 
and that they are ‘not ashamed of 
his bonds.’ They regard him as an 
unmerited sufferer in the diligent and 
faithful, and it may be added, useful 
discharge of his duties as a Mis- 
sionary, and they earnestly wish the 
Divine forgiveness may be extended 
to those who have been instrumental 
in causing his sufferings.” 

In avowing this conviction, the 
Directors are happy to find their sen- 
timents confirmed by the voluntary 
testimony of the episcopal chaplain 
of the colony, which he has expressed 
in the following terms :—‘*T feel no 
hesitation in declaring, from: the inti- 
mate knowledge which my ‘most 





anxious ii ‘have obtained; that 
in the late scourge whicli the hand ‘of 
an we rhe has sotinay A 
this ill- country, 

those religious impressions’ which} 
under Providence, Mr. Smith’ has 
been instramental in ce pres | 
but those principles of gospel” 
peace, which he has been proolainit 
ing—could have prevented a dreadfal 
effusion of b here, and sated the 
lives of those ve sons who are iow 
(I thedder to ote Wyden ei 

From his long residence in’ Deme- 
rara, and the fatigues’ necessarily 
attendant on the duties of his station; 
Mr. Smith’s health had’ been somé- 
what impaired, prior to ‘the’ revolt; 
his constitution having suffered from 
the cnervating effects of ‘the climate? 
The charges brought against him, 
therefore, occasioned a shock which 
he was badly able to withstand; and 
his long and close confinement tended 
to press with peculiar severity on a 
weakened frame, which nothing but 
relaxation and indulgence could re/ 
store. To this must be added, the 
agitation which ‘is trial occasionéd; 
the painful sensations resulting from 
his unmerited sentence, and the’ state 
of suspense in which he reniainéd, 
before his Majesty’s pleasure could 
be known. All these, in their com- 
bined effect, were more than human 
nature could support. He languished 
in confinement from August, 1823, 
until February, 1824, when, resigned 
to the will of his heavenly Father, 
under this mysterious dispensation 
of his providence, “‘ the weary wheels 
of life stood still.” This afflictive 
event is thus announced in the Bar- 
badoes Mercury of February 14. 

“ Demerara, Feb. 6th.—Died, this 
morning, at 20 minutes past ofie 
o’clock, in the colonial gaol, where 
he had been confined as a state pri- 
soner since the 26th of November 
last,—on the termination of his trial 
by general court-martial, on a ¢ B 
of high freason, sentence thereon 
having beén transmitted to lis Ma- 
jesty for his fibal decision,~Jéhn 
Smith, missionary. He had vets 
a poor state of health, and had medi- 
cal advice for a considerable: time 
prévious ; and since he took perf 
ill, about three weeks ago, has bei 
attended regularly by skilful phiysi- 
cians: We are happy to sta ey 
personal inquiry and inspection, 
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this unfortunate man Wad the utmost 
attention and kindness shewn to him 
by the humane keeper of the prison, 
Mr. Padmore, all the time of his con- 
finement. His apartment was airy 
and commodious ; and he had always 
at his command, every comfort which 
his taste fancied, or his necessities 

uired. He has left a widow to 
Jament his fate, and deplore his loss.” 

To this statement, which breathes 
a portion of sympathetic humanity, 
that may be justly contrasted with 
the remorseless vengeance echoed 
in the papers of Demerara on former 
occasions, the friends of Mr. Smith 
ry . . . 
in this country are disposed to give 
much credit; but the arrival of Mrs. 
Smith will very shortly confirm or 
correct their opinion. It is not in- 
consistent with a spirit of persecu- 
tion, to shew pretended pity to the 
victim which it has hunted to the 
gibbet or the stake. It is, however, 
well known, that Mr. Padmore, the 
keeper of the prison, is a humane 
man; but it is also ascertained, on 
authority equally unequivocal, that 
such were the vindictive feelings of 
the whites in Demerara towards Mr. 
Smith, that should he have lived to 
receive his liberation, an armed guard 
would be necessary to protect him, 
during his embarkation, from the 
effects of popularindignation. Facts 
like these, direct us to receive colo- 
nial reports with caution. A stanch 
colonist has an interest in distorting 
truth, and stifling the dictates of hu- 
manity, when his negro property is 
involved in the issue; and the jail 
and military tribunal await those who 
dissent from public opinion. 

From Mr. Smith’s numerous letters 
transmitted to his friends in England, 
during his residence in Demerara, 
materials might easily be collected, 
sufficient to fill an interesting volume. 
From these documents may be ga- 
thered many important facts, which, 
without designing it, illustrate the 
— and character which prevail in 
those colonial settlements; but in 
this respect, the tragical circum- 
stances connected with his seizure, 
trial, confinement, sentence, and 
death, leave but little to be deve- 
loped: Mr. Smith is now placed, 
where neither the sympathy of his 
friends, nor the implacable’ ven- 
geance of his foes, can reach. By 
the manner of his death, he has pur- 





chased a painful immortality, which 
will never cease to associate with his 
name. The. nefarious transactions 
which have deprived him of life, will, 
it is fully expected, ere long be 
laid before an impartial public; and 
the historians of missions will rank 
him among the martyrs of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In his last letter to Mr. Davies, and 
perhaps the last that he ever wrote, 
he thus expresses the state of his 
mind in its concluding paragraph, to 
which we have sabjoined a fac-simile 
of his hand-writing: ‘ I feel pretty 
happy in my mind. I know not what 
judgment awaits me. Sometimes I 
think my decaying frame will not 
hold together long enough for it to 
affect me. I am in the Lord’s hand, 
and feel quite willing he should do 
with me what he pleases. Indeed, I 
often fecl anxious for the period to 
arrive, when I shall inhabit ‘ a house 
not made with hands.’ Pray for me.” 
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Mr. Smith was a man who possess- 
ed strong natural parts, great vigour 
of intellect, much acuteness of pene- 
tration, and an amazing quickness of 
comprehension. He was zealous in 
whatever he undertook, and ‘remark- 
ably exact in the fulfilment of all his 
engagements. As a servant, he was 
faithful ; and asa friend, he was'sin- 
cere. Feeling most acutely the 
plague of his own heart, he earnestly 
sought, and happily found, the divine 
mercy; and, possessing a mind cal- 
culated for great usefulness, he en- 
tered fully on his ministerial duties, 
with the true spirit of an evangelist. 
By his death, the Missionary Society 
has lost one of its most active instrn- 
ments, and the church one of its 
brightest ornaments. -His wife has 
been deprived of an affectionate hus- 
band, his mother of a kind and duti- 
ful son, and the enslaved Africans of 
one whose aim was to promote their 
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ettrnalid elfare. Such was John 
Smith, Who has been cut off, in the 
midst 6f his days, by the hand of per- 


secution, under a court-martial, com- 
posed of men engaged in the same 
profession in which his father lost his 
life in the defence of his country ;— 
but surely his judgment is with the 
Lord, and his work with his God. 


Sketch of the Chapel and Residence of 
the late Rev. John Smith, at Le Re- 
souvenir, in the Colony of Demerara, 
with a brief histurical Account of the 
Mission. 

No sooner was it known in this coun- 
try that sentence of death had been 
passed on Mr. Smith, than serious 
apprehensions were excited among 
the various Christian communities for 
the personal safety of their respective 
missionaries ; and those who are ac- 
quainted with the ground of the accu- 
sation brought against him, and the 
evidence by which that monstrous 
legal decision was supported, which 
affected his life, will readily acknow- 
ledge that their fears were not without 
foundation. 

When the memoir which occupies 
the preceding pages was contemplat- 
ed, we entertained no doubt of being 
able to procure a portrait of this much 
injured, but highly honoured servant 
of God, to accompany our delineation 
of his personal history and character. 
It was found, however, on inquiry, 
that no likeness of this suffering indi- 
vidual was ever known to have been 
taken, and consequently that no por- 
trait was in existence. It was well 
known to many of his acquaintances, 
that he had been frequently impor- 
tuned to sit for this purpose, but to 
do this he never would submit. 

Being thus defeated in our inten- 
tions, a sketch of the house in which 
he resided, and of the chapel in which 
he preached, presented itself to our 
notice, surrounded with plantation 
scenery such as the plate represents. 
Of this we readily availed ourselves, 
directing an engraving to be immedi- 
ately taken, that, as a tribute of re- 
spect to his memory, it might accom- 
pany the memoir. We have no doubt 
that both will prove highly gratifying 
to many of our readers, but we have 
not the vanity to suppose that the de- 
lineations either of the artist or the 
writer will add to the perpetuity of 
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his name, quaive an additional lustre 
to his repu n. 

The colony of Demerara, in which 
Mr. Smith laboured, and became a 
martyr, is situated in Dutch Guiana, 
on the east coast of South America. 
It is bounded on the east by the colo- 
ny of Berbice, and on the west by 
that of Essequebo. For abont 20 
miles inland, along the banks of the 
river Demerara, the country ists 
of extensive meadows. Plantations, 
chiefly of sugar, coffee, and cotton, 
are regularly ranged on each side of 
the river. The culture of rice has also 
been introduced. The river, which 
is about two miles in breadth at its 
mouth, affords an excellent harbour 
for ships; but a bar prevents the sail- 
ing of large ships up the river, which, 
however, is navigable for smaller ves- 
sels nearly 100 miles. The popula- 
tion of the united colony of Demerara 
and Essequebo is estimated as fol- 
lows :— 

Whites, (among whom there are proba- 

bly not more than 150 ladies,) about 3,000 
Free blacks, and coloured people, about 3,000 
Slaves - - - - = = 72,000 


Total, 78,000 


The mission to Demerara was un- 
dertaken by the London Missionary 
Society in the year 1808, in conse- 
quence of an application from Mr. 
Post, a respectable Dutch planter, 
who possessed the estate called Le 
Resouvenir, situated about eight miles 
from the principal tow then called 
Staarbrook, but now George Town.— 
On this estate stand the chapel and 
dwelling.of the late Mr. Smith, sur- 
rounded by colonial scenery, as repre- 
sented in the prefixed engraving. 

Prior to the establishment of this 
mission, Mr. Post had taken much 
laudable pains with his slaves, and 
for a considerable time he kept a 
schoolmaster purposely to instruct 
them. - The directors having. some 
knowledge of these . circumstances, 
considered his application for a mis- 
sionary as an especial call from Pro- 
vidence, which they durst not disre- 
gard. They accordingly sent out Mr. 
John Wray, who, on his arrival, was 
received by Mr. Post with true Chris- 
tian hospitality. 

Mr. Wray immediately entered 
upon oe Se ee the 
negroes yery ready ing to 
the word; so that additional seats 
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from week. to rovided 
for their ee ne yi 
gregation i so much, that it 
was.soon found necessary to build a 
which was opened Sept. 11, 
1808.. About 700. people assembled, 
and.Mr, Wray preached from Luke 
xix. 9,‘ This day is salvation come 
fe this house.” This chapel was 
gece ed chiefly at the expense of Mr. 
ost, who laid out for the place of 
worship, and the minister’s house, 
more, than a thousand pounds !—a no- 
ble example of liberality! This good 
man, who did not live long to enjoy 
the pleasure of witnessing the in- 
creasing fruits of his labours, died on 
1¢ 234 of April, 1809; and within the 
nilding, at the west end, a stone, 
bearing. a suitable inscription, has 
erected to his memory. 
_. The chapel itself, in which a gallery 
has. lately been erected, like all other 
buildings in the colony, is entirely of 
wood. It is 70 feet long, and-in the 
widest part about. 50 broad, but in the 
narrowest not more than 40. Its 
exact shape cannot easily be describ- 
ed, Itis neither round nor octagonal, 
neither square nor parallelogram. The 
pulpit is at the east end. There is 
only. one glass window, and this is 
small, and so situated, that the light 
it.admits is thrown on the top of the 
sounding board, on which account it 
is. rendered nearly useless. The other 
windows, which resemble Venetian 
blinds, but are much ‘longer, the colo- 
nists call jeloucies. They do not open 
and shut like windows, but merely 
turn up and down, as blinds are turn- 
ed to admit the light or exclude the 
sun. Hence, when rain ‘descends 
during the service, the jeloucies are 
shut, and. both minister and congre- 
gation are nearly in the dark. |The 
situation of the chapel is ina popu- 
lous district, being surrounded with 
plantations ‘containing multitudes of 
slaves.. Extending along the coast 
eastward about four miles, and just 
about. the same distance in a west- 
wardly direction, the enslaved negroes 
belonging to the different plantations 
have:.bcen estimated. at 10,000, of 
whom the greater number were per- 
mitted to attend public worship. 
Those who compose the congrega- 
tions present a motley appearance. 
Some of the free black girls come to 
the chapel in fine white Jace yeils and 
silk stockings, with a retecule te hold 





their pocket. handkerchiefs, and their 
fingers sparkling with gold and dia- 
mond rings. Many of the slaves, on 
the contrary, come almost naked. 

The attention of the blacks to reli- 
gious instruction, and the happy in- 
fluence of the gospel on their hearts 
and lives, were such as to encourage 
the directors to send another missi- 
onary, Mr. John Davies, who settled 
at George Town, and built a chapel 
there. He was afterwards joined by 
Mr. Elliot, who had previously la- 
boured in the island of Tobago, and 
who has built a second chapel in 
George Town, and also recently erect- 
ed another on the west coast of the 
Demerara river. Both the congrega- 
tions are large. The members of the 
churches diligently employ themselves 
in the instruction of others, by teach- 
ing them the catechism. The scrip- 
tures are highly valued, and read by 
many. The monthly missionary pray- 
er meetings are well attended. Aux- 
iliary missionary societies have been 
established at all the chapels, and 
considerable sums cheerfully contri- 
buted by the slaves, from their scanty 
pittances, for the general cause of 
missions. Much opposition has been, 
made, in various ways, to the pious 
efforts of the missionaries; but the 
testimony of respectable proprictors 
of estates, that the religious negroes 
are the most valuable and trust-wor- 
thy, is an argument which their oppo- 
nents are not able to answer. 

In the year 1813, Mr. Wray having 
received an invitation from some gen- 
tlemen who had the management of 
the crown estates in the neighbouring 
colony of Berbice, removed from De- 
merara, with the consent of the di- 
rectors, to establish a mission there, 
and has since built a chapel at New 
Amsterdam, 

Mr. Smith, whose melancholy fate 
we have had to record, succeeded 
Mr, Wray at Resouvenir, where he 
continued his ministerial labour with 
the most encouraging prospect of suc- 
cess, until the late revolt among, the 
slaves, the consequences of which 
cost him his life. In the. course of 
two years he baptized about one hun- 
dred and. eighty adults, and his con- 
gregations were large and attentive. 
But he is gone to his reward; and his 
chapel stands as a silent monument 
of the legal persecution under whieh 
he suffered, 
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METAPHYSICAL PROOFS OF THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD. , 
(Continued from col. 322.) 
OF CHANCE—NATURE—FATE. 


“ Spinosa, Toland, and other Atheists, 
have maintained, that there is no 
other God, but the universe, and that 
the material world necessarily exists, 
These have been refuted in the last 
chapter, since their opinions will be 
found to involve all absurdities 
there supposed, Those of the ancient 
phileseghess, who. maintained the 
eternity of the world, such as Ocellus 
Lucanus, Aristotle, and, in some pas- 
sages, ‘Plato, only understood the 
original matter, of which the world is 
composed, as having been arranged 
by an eternal and self-existent mind ; 
and their opinion, with regard to this 
point, seems to have been founded on 
the principle, that nothing can proceed 
from nothing ; or, in other words, that 
we. cannot conceive how mind can 
preduce matter. But, this opinion, 
when directed against the being of 
God, is a mere petitio prineipis, or beg- 
ging of the ion. is to take for 
granted, what ought to be ved ; 
namely, that matter must be self- 
existent. So far is this from being 
the case, that it has been, already, 
evinced that matter cannot be self 
existent, and, consequently, requires a 
preceding cause of itsexistence. Mat- 
ter, therefore, when it was created, 
proceeded not from nothing, but from 
that which only can necessarily exist. 
Because we cannot conceive the man- 
ner of creation, there is no reason for 
rejecting the fact. We are hardly 
acquainted with the essence of any 
thing, and a hundred facts must be 
acknowledged by us, while we cannot 
comprehend the modus » or. the 
manner of their taking pe, With 
regard to the most common causes and 

ects, the tie, that binds the one to 

e other, is, to as, an impenetrable 
mystery. The manner of the magnet’s 
attraction of iron is utterly concealed 
from the most acute philosopher. 
The case is the same, in regard to the 
te! of gravitation, to the connexion 

tween the volitions of our minds and 
the motions of our bodies, and to the 
manner in which we. receive the per- 
ception of external objects. But, who, 
in his senses, ever denied these facts, 
merely because he could not compre- 


- 


hend: the mode of their being? Sound 
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phi is employed, not in traci 
roamapae te i 

will p 

research, but, 

in reducing the phenomena of nature 
to proper and distinct classes, in ob- 
serving the general laws which those 
of class obseryc, and in applying 
these to solve other ap 

the same, or of an lea 
which occur. 

‘* Nor, in reality, is it more difficult 
to admit the creation of matter, that 
is, its original production, than the 
production of any thing which did nog 
exist before. The only difference 
lies in the superior power required, 
and in the nature of the effects, Te 
all genius, a species of ereative power, 
that is, afaculé AY of producing something 
new, is ascri A fine statue is; 
indeed, hewn out of a block of marble; 
but, where were the beauty, the sym- 
metry, the proportion, exqui 
composition, which the statue dis+ 
plays? They were conceptions of the 
artist’s mind, and his admirable skill 
exhibited them to the minds of others. 
Without that mind, they had been 
nonentities. The case of an admirable 


us, and exquisite art, bodied it 
orth. It is needless te pursue this 
same ses Ruteete Sead ounewiae 
carried to every great of 
Rneage af , Geseee apes ac- 
cordingly, been prompted to ascribe, 
to divine power, wonderful 


the fine fancy of the poet, or how sych 


richness, and variety of imagery, are 
presented to his mind, or how heis 
able to conduct a sublime and affeet+ 
ne tren bedveniomend mn 
, yet regular, , to 
pei aba conclusion. Will such 
dulness be, therefore, authorized to 
assert, that no poet ever existed? I 
— these circumstances merely 
2 
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‘as illustrations of effects of which the 
manner cannot be comprehended, 
order to shew the absurdity of reject- 
ing the belief of a Creator, because we 
cannot understand the act of creation. 
In fact, if the case be ‘accurately 
examined, it displayed, perhaps, a 
greater exertion of divine to 
superinduce, on rude, uninformed 
matter, that symmetry, beauty, and 
admirable construction, which the 
universe exhibits, than to call into 
Being the chaotic mass. But, be all 
this as it may, it has been, already, 
proved, that matter cannot be self- 
existent, and that it must have had, 
without itself, a self-existent, and eter- 
nal cause. 

“Some Atheists have maintained, 
that, at first, vast numbers of animals, 
many of which were monstrous, arose ; 
that those only, which were furnished 
with organs fitted for the purposes of 
life and propagation, remained; and 
that the others, which were destitute 
of these, perished. Epicurus, and 
other ancients, had their atoms, which 
were the eternal, constituent parts of 
the material world.* Buffon has sup- 
posed, ‘that the universe was re- 
plenished with icles, or molecules, 
endued with life, but, without organi- 
zation, or senses of their own; and 
endued also with a tendency to mar- 
shal themselves with organized forms. 
The concourse of these —— by 
yirtue of this tendency, but without 
Y 7 , will, or direction, has pro- 
duced the living forms which we now 
see.’ These animals existing, fur- 
= —+* he ta ‘internal moulds, 

to organic pe 
molecules, run, and supply the 
both ef growth and propagation.’ 
Now, the grand objection to both. 
these opinions, last mentioned, is, 
that they are perfectly gratuitous, 
supported by no appearance of fact, 

, when analyzed, are resolvable 

the notion of Chance, or absolute 
Fate,+ on both of which I shall, now, 
‘make some observations. 


as! See Paley’s Natural Theology, pp. 459- 


+ To say that particles, or molecules, have a 
am, ciate hbiiee-o meanings Wine yo, 
use a Y r 
duced this ? Was it “ 
pores, on lepparted, an external cause? t 

t be 4 , is evident from what 

y —If this pro- 
external cause, what was that 

The Atbeistical philosophers, as 








“ I'take the trouble of stating the 


in | following considerations, with regard 


to the notions of chance, not because I 
think that the doctrine of universal 
casualty deserves a serious refutation, 
but because it may be of use to un- 
fold what it implies, and because one 
set of Atheists have laid a good deal 
of stress upon it, namely, the ancient 
Epicureans, and those who, in mo- 
dern times, have revived their opini- 
ons, under different forms. 

“Ist. I must, in some measure, 
anticipate what I mean to produce, 
under the head of moral arguments, 
in proof of the existence of Deity. 
But, this is necessary to expose the 
gross absurdity of ascribing, to chance, 
the formation of the universe. What 
must be thought of a person who pro- 
fessed to believe that a large city, 
such as London or Paris, with all its 
admirable, elegant, and curious struc- 
tures, with their appendages of furni- 
ture, and exquisite decorations, was 
only a casual assemblage of stones, 
bricks, mortar, timber, metals, and 
colours? It is unnecessary to put, 
as has often been doné, the same 
question, in regard to a picture, a 
poem, a book, or machine, of any kind : 
as referring the first to a fortuitous 
concurrence of canvass and colours, 
the two following to an accidental 
jumble of the letters of the alphabet, 
and the last, to the aceidental meeting 
of the materials of which it is com- 
posed. Would not the person, who 
expressed such an opinion, in rela- 
tion to these different cases, be con- 
sidered either as in jest, or as depriv- 
ed of hisjudgment? But, why should 
he be thus considered? Plainly, be- 
causé he holds that to be certain, 
which has not the probabili iy of one to 
a inillion, and, I might, perhaps, add, 
of as many millions more, of being 


they presume to be, will answer—Certainly it 
was not God. I am very sorry to treat great 
names with levity, cod t enoseend, that their 
adherents will be wroth at my doing so. This 
wrath IT must incur; and will say, without 
hesitation, that the assertors of such opinions 
would have just been as near their purpose, 
© Dog hat walatoleed. Cat partons and mole- 
u 
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formed, and placed in the centre of 
our system, to enlighten, warm, and 
fertilize the revolving orbs ; and that 
these maintain their courses by blind 
and precipitate accident—that the 
seasons change, undirected, with that 
uniform regularity which they ob- 
serve—that the eye was not made for 
seeing, nor the ear for hearing, nor the 

for ing mental volitions ; 
but, that all the members, and parts 
of the human body, the most curious 
and admirable structure of which we 
possess any knowledge, are composed, 
and thrown together, at random? This 
scheme, then, of the world’s having 
been produced by chance, is, to say no 
more, till we have advanced farther 
in discovering its absurdity, devoid of 

ce and shadow of truth. 


ly. The inconsistency of this 


scheme will, further, appear, if it be 
considered, that, on the supposition 
of the casual production of the present 
frame of the world, the parts, of 
which it is composed, were either in 
motion, or at rest, from eternity, If 
they were in motion, as the Atheist 
asserts, whether he maintains his 
doctrine of atoms, or particles, and 
molecules, or of an infinite number of 
monstrous and regular animals, the 
last only remaining ; then, this motion, 
being an inherent, and essential pro- 
perty of matter itself, it would be im- 
possible that even the most minute 
particle of matter could ever be at 
rest. If, on the contrary, matter.was, 
from eternity, at rest, it could never 
be put in motion, but by some power 
external to it. We know, however, 
that matter is capable of both these 
states, and thence it follows, that 
chance could not possibly have altered 
its original form, or haye put’ it in 
motion.” 
(To be continued.) 
emf 


THE DEATH-BED—FROM ERASMUS. 
Marcolphus. How now, Phzdrus, 
you seem to have come from the cave 





y 

Cornelius Montius, with w 
been on the most intimate terms 
many years, M. It has never 
pened to me to attend the d 
ofafriend. Ph. It has been my 
too frequently. M. And is 
terrible as it is generally believ 
be? Pk. The road that leads to it 
more terrible than death itself; 
whoever can divest himself of the fear 
of death, is free from the worst partof 
the evil; and whatever is afflictive in 
sickness or death, is much alleviated 
by an implicit submission to the di- 
vine will. I do not. believe, that, in 
the instant of death, when the soul 
leaves the body, there is. a conscious- 
ness of pain; for the natural powers 
at this period seem to be too much 
r+ soma to be sensible of any 

ing. , 

. We are born without con- 
sciousness of ey rom, as why ~~ 
we imagine, ity 
pointed death to be such a painful 
act? Ph. He has so ordered. our 
birth as to be with pain and danger to 
the mother, that feelings of regard 
might be excited towards the off- 
spring ; and he has represented death 
as formidable, lest men should. be 
tempted to make an end of them- 
selves: as itis, we see many die by 
their own hands ;_ what then would be 
the case, if the act itself were plea- 
sant? As often as a son or a servant 
should be corrected, a wife at 
her husband, a loss encoun , Or 
any other affliction occur, immediate 
recourse would be had to the rope, 
the sword, the wave, the precipice, or 
poison. The sharpness of death now 
renders life dear to us; more 
cially, as physicians, with all their 
skill, have never been able to restore 
life to one actually dead, I have ob- 
served a great deal of difference in 
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the cirenmstances of death in differ- 
In some, itis soon over; 


seen any one in circumstances that 
appeared dificult to endure. 
aM. Of your two friends,—whi 
seemed to dic most like a Christian? 
Ph. The death of my friend George, 
ed to be attended with the 
most honourable circumstances. M. 
Mas ambition any.thing to do with 
our last moments? Ph. The death 
of these two friends was attended with 
‘the most —s pone yee — 
imaginable : if you will attend, 
describe the case of each, and you 
shall judge which was the most de- 
awirable for a Christian. M. Nothing 
‘will afford me greater satisfaction 
d@han such a narrative. PA..1 will 
‘begin with George. When the ap- 
proach of death became evident, the 
physicians, who for a long time had 
deen in attendance on the sick man, 
dissembling their knowledge of the 
as ps to throw out hints about 
the fee 


M. How. many physicians were 
there? Ph. Never less than six; 
sometimes so many as twelve. M. 
Your friend couid not expect to sur- 
vive amidst so many. prescribers. 
Ph. After pocketing the cash, they 
whispered to the friends, that there 
‘was much reason to fear the worst, so 
faz as regarded the body, and: that 
they would recommend an earnest 
‘attention to the state of the soul. 
The friends then approached the sick 
man, and in the genticst manner pos- 
sible, requested him to commit the 
care of his body to God, and to at- 
tend more especially to those things 
which concerned his eternal welfare. 
When the sick man heard this, he cast 
his eyes round on the physicians, with 
an expression of anger, asif to accuse 
them of ankindness in leaving him to 
his fate: They observed to him, that 
they were not in the place of God, to 
save life when it is in his pleasure 
te take it: they then withdrew into 
another room. 

M. How came they to remain in the 
house after having received their fee? 
Ph. They had not been able to settle 
it. among themselves as to the nature 
of the disease. One said it was a 
dropsy, another asserted. it to be a 





ty ’ , 3 
some of them denied that it was either 
of these complaints: At all their 
visits _— sick, ioomgnen to dis- 
pute violontly on this. 

M. The condition of the 4 
must have been admirable the 
midst of all this! Ph.-As the only 
way to end their disputes, they re- 
solved to request of the sick man’s 
wife,’ permission, after death, to make 
an anatomical examination of the 
body. They pleaded, that such a 
thing was respectful to the deceased, 
being often done to the great through 
a principle of honour; and that it 
would greatly benefit the community, 
by: affording a guide to the judgment, 
if sach a case should happen again ; 
finally, they engaged to purchase, at 
their own charge, thirty masses for the 
benefit of the deceased. Atlast, when, 
with much difficulty, the requisite 
consent was obtained, the physicians 
went away; for they entcrtained an 
opinion, that it was not becoming men, 
whose business it is to assist the 
living, to stay and witness the de- 
cease of their patients, or to attend 
their funerals. Then Bernardin, the 
reverend chief of the Franciscan 
friars, was called, that he might take 
the siok man’s confession; which duty 
he had just performed, when a host 
rushed into the house, composed of 
the members of the four orders of 
mendicant friars. M. So many val 
tures to one carcase? Ph. The 
priest was then summoned, that he 
might perform the office of extreme 
unction, and administer the sacrament 
of the body of the -Lord. M. Very 
religiously done! Ph. There was 
very little religion in the case here; 
for it presently gave rise to a furious 
contest between the priest and the 
monks. M. In sight of the sick man? 
Ph4 Ay, and in the very presence of 
the host or body of the Lord. 

M. What was the occasion of this 
tumult? Ph. When the priest had 
understood that the sick man had 
confessed to a Franciscan, he de- 
clared, ‘he would neither administer 
the extreme unction, nor the eucha- 
rist, nor perform the rites of sepal- 
ture, unless confession were made to 
him; he asserted that, as parish 
priest, he was accountable to the Lord 
for each individual sheep of his flock, 
in which he must fail, if he were not 
made acquainted with the secrets of 
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their consciences. -M. Was there not 
some reason in this? Ph. His op- 
ponents did not think so, fort 
vociferated in re with all r 
might, especially Bernardin and Vin- 
cent, the nican. 

M.» What did they allege? Ph. 
They abused the priest in the-most 
dreadful manner, calling him an ass, 
and more worthy to be a swineberd, 
than a pastor ofa flock. I, said Vin- 
cent, am a bachelor of divinity, and 
expect soon to be a licentiate, and to 
receive the of doctor. You, 
who can scarcely read the New Tes- 
tament, are a pretty fellow to ex- 
amine the secrets of the conscience. 
if you are desirous of examining into 
any thing, try to discover the pranks 
of your whore and bastards at home. 
This, bad as it is, was the best of it ; 
for some of his language I am ashamed 
to repeat. Was he silent under 
this reproach? Ph. Silent as a pig 
hung ina gate. {, retorted he, would 
make a better bachelor out of a fag- 
got of bean stalks. Pominic and 
Francis, the founders ¢¢ your ordets, 
where did they learn the philosophy 
of Aristotle, the logic of Thomas, or 
the speculations of Scotus? Where 
did they obtain the title of bachelor? 
When few and humble, you crept 
into a credulous world ; a few that are 
learned and pious, have found an 
asylum in country villages ; but the 
great body of your orders have been 
glad to quit these retired places, to 
fix your residence in cities, among the 
rich and great. You might be of 
some use in country places, that can- 
not support ‘a pastor; but, no, these 
are not rich enough for the professors 
of poverty. You vaunt the episcopal 
name; but your boasted privileges 
only tend to destroy the authority of 
the bishop, priest, and‘ curate. I, 
however, will take care that none of 
a shall preach in my church whilst 

live. I-am nota bachelor, neither 
was St. Martin, and yet he was a 
bishop. If I am unlearned, I will 
not come to you to be taught. Do 
you think the world so'stupid as to 
imagine, that the sanctity of Francis 
or Dominic is to be found in all that 
wear ‘their dress? What concern 
have you with my household affairs? 
The very common people know what 
is your conduct in your dens; and 
your familiaritics with the nuns are 
no secrets. It‘is the:talk of every 





when George oned 
with his hand, and signified, that 
had somewhat to say. He 
entreated them to cease thei 
and then decided, that he 
his confession to the 
for tolling the bell, singing 
Gnar’ cupenin of'teo theadeias 
r expenses 0 r 
romised that he should be 
he left the house ; so that, ; 
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to fatigue both the sick and mysélf 
with a repetition of the sanie things? 
If he had confessed to me at first, his 


ing some degree 


peace, The priest 
performed the ceremonies of extreme 
unction and the eucharist, and’ dé- 
parted with his fee.. WM. And so*ttie 
tempest was succeeded by a calin? 
Ph. Yes, indeed, but only to be sué- 
ceeded by a tempest still more severe. 


M. How so? Ph. You ‘shall hear, 
The four orders of mendicant friats 
had occupied the house in consider- 
able numbers; to these was added a 
fifth, denominated cross-bearers. This, 
in the estimation of the others, isa 
bastard order, and they rose tip 
against them'with one consent. 
demanded, if any one had ever seen 
a cart with five wheels; and how 
there could be more orders of mendi- 
cants than there were evangelists? 
They might just as well bring hither 
all the beggars that could be collected 
from the highways and hedges. 

M. What reply did the cross-bear- 
ers make to this? Ph. In their turn, 
they demanded how the chariot of the 
church went onward, when there was 
no-order of mendicants, and after- 
wards, when there was but ‘one; and 
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subsequently, when no more than 
three? As for the evangelists, they 
said their number had no more to do 
with the orders of monks, than with a 


gamester’s die, which is furnished 
with four es. Who placed the 
monks of St. tin in order of 
mendicants? who the Carmelites ? 


Did ever St. Augustin, or Elias, beg? 
for these they consider the founders 
of their orders. This, and much more, 
they thundered out with all their 
might, with the addition of dreadful 
threats. MM. And so peace was at last 
obtained? Ph. The alliance which 
had been formed by the four orders 
against the fifth, was now converted 
into an indjscriminate contest. The 
ranciscans and the Dominicans con- 
tended, that neither the Austin friars, 
nor the Carmelites, were true mendi- 
cants; at the best, they were but a 
race. This contention rose 

to such a height, that I had serious 
apprehensions of their employing the 
fist, as well as the tongue, to; settle 


it. 

. M. How did the sick man bear all 
this? Pk. This did not take place 
near, the bed, but in an adjoining 
room: their voices, however, were 
easily to be distinguished ; for what 
they said, was uttered with the utmost 
yehemence, and the sick man, though 
mear death, was remarkably quick of 
hearing. M. What was the final 
issue of the contest? Ph, The sick 
man requested his wife to procure 
silence, and then he would endeavour 
to settle the dispute. He entreated 
the Austinians and Carmelites to ty 
home, assuring them, that they should 
lose nothing y their absence; for 
that they should have the same quan- 
tity of provisions sent to them, as 
those were to have who remained. 
He commanded, that the whole five 
orders should attend the funeral, and 
that they should divide the money 
that was to be given away, equally 
between them; but they were not to 
be invited to the funeral dinner, for 
the sake of quietness. 

M. It is a proof of admirable skill, 
that even in the agonies of death, he 
was able to order matters so wisely. 
Ph. He commanded an army for 
several years, and therefore was well 
versed in the art of stilling an u 
roar. M, I suppose then, his world 
circumstances were splendid? Ph. 
Yes. M. But badly obtained; by 





rapine, sacrilege, and extortion. PA, 
Commanders of armies too often act 
thus ; and I will not venture to swear, 
that he was never guilty in these re- 
spects. Nevertheless, I have reason 
to believe, that his pro was ac- 
cumulated rather by skilful manage- 
ment, than by absolute violence, 
M. How so? Ph, He was well 
versed in arithmetic. M. What had 
that to do with it?) Ph. Oh, a great 
deal. He returned a muster-roll of 
thirty thousand men, when the num- 
ber was scarcely so many as seven; 
then the names of many that were 
proent were omitted in the list. M, 

is was excellent arithmetic indeed ! 
Ph. Then he employed a wonderful 
deal of art in the management of the 
war, He stipulated for a monthly 
stipend from the towns and villages 
both of friends and enemies: from 
enemies, to protect them from the 
effects of hostilities ; and from friends, 
for permission to trade with the enc- 
my. M. I know this is a common 
custom among rages | men ; but go 
on with your story. Ph. Bernardin 
and Vincent, and some of their com- 
panions, remained with the sick man; 
a portion of meat was sent to the 
others. M. Did those who retained 
possession of the castle continue to 
agree? Ph. Not altogether, The 
muttered something about the privi- 
leges of a diploma; but lest there 
should not be a proper finish to the 
story, it was dissembled. , The testa- 
mentary papers were then produced, 
and the injunctions properly com- 
pleted in the presence of witnesses, 
according to the manner before re- 
solved on. 

M, I rejoice to hear this. Ph, The 
remainder of the narrative must be 
comprised in a few words; for the 
story is a long one, The wife sur- 
vives; her age is about thirty-eight, 
a prudent and excellent woman ; and 
also two sons, one of them nineteen 
years old, the other fifteen; the two 
daughters are still younger. It is 
provided in the will, that the wife, as 
she could not be prevailed on to 
become a nun, should be a beguine, 
which is an intermediate order be- 
tween the nuns and the laity. The 
eldest son, because he could not be 
prevailed on to become a monk, (MM. 
Old birds are not to be caught with 
chaff,) Ph. Immediatcly after his fa- 
ther’s funeral, was to go to Rome, 
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and there, advantage of the | foarth is to be given to the Carthu- 
laxity of ne at the seat of , to se a communion of all 
pon authority, was to be or-| the goodworks that shall be performed 


dained a priest before the proper 


age ; after this, for a whole year, he | © 


was to perform mass every day in the 
Vatican for the soul of his father ; and 
on every Friday he must creep on his 
knees over all the steps in the church. 
The hoe son was dedicated to 
St. Francis, the eldest daughter to 
St. Clara, the younger to St. Catha- 
rine} for it was the wish of George, 
as a means of averting the anger of 
God from himself, to divide his family 
among the five orders of mendicants ; 
and though their obstinacy prevented 
the full accomplishment of his inten- 
tion, he yet made as near an advance 
to it as he could. It must be con- 
fessed, that he spared neither frowns 
nor smiles, in order to prevail on 
them to consent to the fall accom- 
plishment of his wishes. 

M. Such a will as this goes ve 
near to the disinheriting of his chil- 
dren. Ph.. The whole inheritance was 
so divided, that, after deducting the 
charges of the funeral, one-twelfth 
part of the remainder is to go to the 
wife, of which half must provide her 
board, the other half is to be appro- 
priated to the use of the house where 
she shall take up her residence. If, 
from a change in her mind, she shall 
quit the community, this money must 
remain with them. Another twelfth 
was given to the elder son, who was 
also to have what was necessary for 
his journey to Rome, and sufficient to 
defray the expense of a year’s resi- 
dence in that city, together with the 
sum that will be necessary to pur- 
chase the diploma, to enable him to 
become a priest before he is of cano- 
nical age. If he shall alter his intén- 
tions, and refuse to enter into holy 
orders, his portion must be divided 
between the Franciscan and Domini- 
can orders, I very much fear, that 
the latter will be the case; for he 
seems to hate the very thoughts of 
taking orders. One sixth of the pro- 
perty is appointed to the monastery, 
into which the younger son is to enter ; 
and another sixth to the convent in 
which the two daughters are to be 
nuns, with this proviso, that if they 
refuse to become nuns, their entire 
share shall remain with the nuns. 
Bernardin and Vincent have each 
one-twelfth of the property ; atwenty- 
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b an whole order. bn remainder 

roperty, amounting to a twelfth 
and half s appointed for distribution 
— such le as Bernardin 
and Vincent shal! judge fit objects of 
charity. 


When the will had been read over, 
it was demanded— George Balearicus, 
alive and of sound mind, do you ap- 
prove of this testament, which in time 
past has been drawn up at your re- 
quest? He replied, I do approve of 
it.—And is it your present positive 
and unalterable pleasure? It is.—Do 
you appoint me, and the bachelor 
Vincent, executors of this your last 
will and testament? Such is my wish. 
He was then desired to affix his sub- 
scription. M. How could a 
man do this? PA. Bernardin 
his hand. JJ. What was the sub- 
eg ey “Ph. May St. Francis and 
St. inic pour out this fury on all 
that shall attempt to change any part 
of this my last will and testament. 
M. But were they not afraid of being 

uestioned for such an offensive will? 

4. No harm can arise to those who 
are dedicated to God, nor will any one 
be forward to go to law with the 
Deity. When this business was gone 
through, the wife and children’ : 
hands with the sick man, and solemnly 
promised to observe what he had 
commanded. The next thing was, to 
arrange the plan of the funeral, which 
again gave rise to much disputing. 
At last, however, it was agreed, that 
nine persons out of each of the five 
orders of monks should attend, in 
honour of the five books of Mosés, 
and of the nine choirs of angels ; and 
that each order should bear its own 
cross, singing the funeral psalms. 

(To be in our next.) 
ne 4 
REMARKS ON DUGALD STEWART’S 

HYPOTHESIS, “THAT THE EXER- 

CISE OF THE POWER OF IMAGINA- 

TION IS ALWAYS ACCOMPANIED WITH 

A BELIEF IN THE EXISTENCE OF ITS 

OBJECTS.” 

(By R. W., Staple-Lm.) 
Every one fond of metaphysical 
inquiries, must peruse the writings of 
Dugald Stewart with peculiar satis- 
faction and delight; and he cannot 
arise from their perusal, but with a 
mind improved. For though his re- 
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searches are of the deepest, and his 
8 ions are the most refined, yet 
does he, amidst the most intricate and 
abstruse of subjects, pursue his way 
with as much seeming ease, as if he 
had discovered the mind’s substra- 
tum, or knew, by inspiration, the laws 
which direct its powers. His writings, 
however, do not merely fill us with 
admiration of his learning as a philo- 
sopher, but they beget in us a high 
opinion of his bland qualities as a 
man. They are penned with such 
ic pes and canner, oni daneen of 
appearance of envy, yet so 
free from the pride of dogmatism, 
that we are ready to determine, 
** Here learning has been turned to its 
proper use,—to the softening down 
the asperities of our nature, and to 
the cultivating of the kindly feelings 
of the heart.” Possessing, as I do, 
therefore, this high opinion of the 
merits of Dugald Stewart, you may 
suppose the degree of diffidence with 
which I doubt the truth of any pro- 
position which he has advanced ; and 
you will believe, that had I not been 
encouraged by the company of many 
eminent men, and among them, of 
Dr. Reid, I should not now have ven- 
tured to give publicity to an opinion 
contrary to one of his doctrines. 
In the third chapter of his excellent 
work on the philosophy of the human 
ind, wherein he treats of concep- 
tion, he has advanced as a position, 
“ That the exercise of imagination is 
alw accompanied with a belief 
that its objects exist.” The reason- 
ing upon which he has advanced it, 
is to found in the following pas- 
sage :—“ If it were a specifical dis- 
tinction’ (says he) between percep- 
tion and imagination, that the former 
is always attended with belief, and 
the latter with none; then the more 
lively our imagination were of any 
object, and the more completely the 


object occupied the attention, the less. 


should we be apt to believe its ex- 
istence ; for it is reasonable to think, 
that when any of our powers is em- 
ployed separately from the rest, and 
there is nothing to withdraw the atten- 
tion from it, the laws which regulate 
its operation will. be most obvious to 
our. observation, and will be most 
completely discriminated from those 
which are characteristic of the other 

wers of the mind. So very dif- 
erent, however, is the fact, that it is 





matter of common remark, that when 
imagination is very lively, we are apt 
to. ascribe to its objects a real ex- 
istence, asin the case of dreaming, or 
of madness.” As the truth of his 
proposition seems to depend upon 
the correctness. or incorrectness of 
this reasoning upon it, 1 will proceed 
briefly to offer a few remarks, 

His reasoning then resolves itself 
into this conditional syllogism, ““That 
if imagination be not always attended 
with belief, then the more lively our 
imagination is of any object, and the 
more completely that object occupies 
the attention, the less shall we be apt 
to believe in its existence, But this 
is not found by experience to be the 
fact, (instance the case of dreaming.) 
Therefore, imagination is always ac- 
companied with belief. 

Taking for granted, that the relation 
between the antecedent and the con- 
sequent of this syllogism is true and 
real, let us see how far the case of 
dreaming, which he has cited, goes to 
the removing of the co uent. 

Dreams may be defined to be, the 
thoughts which pass through the mind 
while we are in a state of sleep.. We 
are said to be in a state of sleep, 
(according to Dugald Stewart,) when 
“the will loses its influence over 
those faculties of the mind, and those 
members of the body, which, during 


quence, if the exercise of imagination 
be a voluntary operation of the mind, 
that it is d during the whole 
time we are in a state of sleep; and 
that the case of dreaming does not 
bear upon the present question. 

The mind is a combination of pow- 
ers, which are, in the first instance, 
furnished with materials upon which 
to operate, principally, if not altoge- 
ther, by.the senses; but which after- 
wards obtain others for themselves, 
by noticing their own operations. 
These, however, being once acquired, 
a continued current of thoughts is 
thenceforward kept up through the 
mind, 4 ly of the will, by 
means of certain laws of our nature, 
called the association of ideas. It is, 
therefore, of this class of thoughts 
which depends upon the association 
of our ideas, that our dreams alone 
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consist. But the exercise of the 
imagination, requiring an actual effort 
of the mind, cannot be ranked among 
these involuntary operations. For, 
to use the words of Dugald Stewart, 
“it is not a simple faculty of the mind. 
It presupposes abstraction, to sepa- 
rate from cach other, qualities and 
circumstances which have been per- 
ceived in conjunction ; and also judg- 
ment and taste, to direct us in form- 
ing the combinations,’ And, in 
another place, he makes a direct con- 
trast between these two operations 
of the mind. “ As far (says he) as 
the association of ideas operates in 
heightening pleasure or pain, the 
mind is passive; and, accordingly, 
where such associations are a source 
of ineonvenience, they are seldom to 
be cured by an effort of our volition, 
or even by reasoning, but by the gra- 
dual formation of contrary associa- 
tions. Zmagination is an active exer- 
tion of the mind; and although it may 
often be difficult to restrain it, it is 
plainly distinguishable in theory, from 
the associations now mentioned.” 
The exercise of the imagination 
therefore, not depending upon the 
laws which regulate the association 
of our ideas, that is, not being an 
involuntary operation of the mind, is 
not called into action during the time 
we are in a state of sleep, and conse- 
quently, the case of dreaming does 
not bear upon the present question. 

I stated, at the commencement of 
these remarks, that I think a clear 
simplicity of thought is one of the 
great characteristics of Dugald Stew- 
art’s genius. In the chapter, however, 
now before us, he seems for one mo- 
ment to have laid it aside, for the sake 
of establishing an hypothesis. For 
though he has defined conception to 
be, “that power of the mind which 
enables it to form a notion of an-ab- 
sent object of perception, or ef-a 
sensation which it has formerly felt,” 
and imagination, “ the power of modi+ 
Sying our conceptions, by combining 
the parts of different ones together, 
so as to form new wholes of our own 
creation ;”. yet does he afterwards, 
when diseussing the question, as to 
the belief which accompanies the ex- 
ercise of the imagination, notwith- 
standing the essential differeuce in 
the two definitions, use the two terms 
for ‘which they stand, as perfectly 
synonymous, 
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It is to this want of care, therefore, 
in keeping the meaning of these two 
terms distinct, that I attribute. the 
error into which I think the Doctor 
has, in this instance,. fallen. For it 
will be easily perceived, that as the 
simple power of conception operates 
involuntarily, it is exercised during 
sleep. And, therefore, if imagination 
and conception were synonymous 
terms, that all my reasoning against 
his position, founded upon the depen 
dency of the imagination on the will; 
would fall to the ground. 

But allowing, for the sake of argus 
ment, that imagination and coneep- . 
tion were synonymous terms, yet £ 
should still think his position untena- 
ble. For though it would be then clear; 
that the power of imagination is ex- 
erted during the time the mind re- 
mains in a state of sleep, yet it would 
not thence necessarily follow, that its 
exertion is accompanied with a belief 
of the existence of its objects. 

Belief is, the result either of the 
simple comparison of two ideas, or of 
atrain of reasoning ; either of which 
requires a voluntary exertion of the 
mind. So that before we can come 
to the conclusion, that the mind 
‘* believes” during sleep, wemust be of 
opinion, that the will operates during 
that state. But as this would be to 
destroy the very essence of sleep, 
(according to Dugald Stewart’s defi: 
nition of the term,) we are necessa- 
rily led to determine, that the judg- 
ment is not exercised at all; neither 
does the mind believe, or disbelieve, 
during the time we are in a state of 
sleep ; but that all the thoughts which 
exist in it form but a train of simple 
conceptions, governed by the laws 
which regulate the association of 
ideas. If this reasoning be correct, 
I think I have, by shewing that the 
case of dreaming does not assist the 
Doctor in removing the consequent of 
his syllogism, thus far provediids pro- 
position, “ That the exercise of the 
power of imagination is always ac- 
companied with a belief, that its 
objects exist,” to be untrue. I will 
now, therefore, proceed briefly to 
notice the case of madness, which he 
has likewise adduced in support of 
it. 

By referring to the Doctor’s rea- 
soning, which I have already quoted, 
it will be immediately perceived, that 
the of madness can only assist 
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him upon the supposition, that the 
power of imagination is exercised with 
more liveliness during that state, than 
when a man is in the full possession 
of his faculties. We should, there- 
fore, naturally expect, that he would 
have proved this fact before he made 
it the foundation of his subsequent 
reasoning. On the contrary, however, 
he has taken this for granted, and has 
at once jumped to the conclusion, so 
that his superstructure thus stands 
without a base to support it. 

Having thus briefly noticed this 

itio principii, I will not now enter 
into the question, Whether the power 
of imagination be, or be not, exer- 
cised with more liveliness during a 
state of sleep, than during a state 
of mental health, but will here con- 
clude; as it was not my intention, 
at the commencement of these re- 
marks, to discuss the merit of Dugald 
Stewart’s hypothesis fully, but merely 
to shew that his reasoning, in sup- 
port of it, was not conclusive. 
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ENGLISH LAW.—CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
Mr. EpiTor. 

Sir,—Having been requested by one 
of your respected readers to furnish 
him, through the medium of your very 
valuable miscellany, with some ob- 
servations on “Cruelty to Animals,” 
tegether with a reference to the Law 
which has been enacted for the pun- 
ishment of such as are convicted of 
that cruelty; I beg leave to trouble 
you with this address, for the length 
of which, I can offer no other apology, 
than that of my feeling so particularly 
anxious to acquiesce in the request of 
those who peruse these columns, as 
‘humbly to take up my pen in the 
eause of a suffering portion of the 
creation, well knowing “‘ that blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
me Ma 

I rejoice that your reader wished 
me to furnish him with the names, 
and, I presume, the opinions, of some 
of those excellent men, who have 
written against cruelty to animals; 
becuuse it has afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of offering my own sentiments 
on a subject, which has engaged the 
attention of great, and noble, and 
good men, without a fear of being 
deemed presumptuous—sinee, where 
po J have led, the more hamble may 
safely follow. 





We will first refer to the Holy Bible, 
that greatest and best of all authori- 
ties, where we find it recorded, that 
“thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox 
or his sheep go astray, and hide thy- 
self from them: thou shalt in any 
case bring them to thy brother.” And 
again, “‘ Thou shalt not see thy bro- 
ther’s ass or his ox fall down by the 
way, and.hide thyself from them ; 
thou shalt help to lift them up again.” 
(Deut. xxii. 1—4.) And, moreover, 
“If thou meetest thine enemy’s ox or 
his ass going astray, thou shalt surely 
bring it back, to him again. If thou 
seest the ass of him that hateth thee 
lying under his burden, and wouldst 
race Mie to help him ; thou shalt surely 
help with him.” (Exod. xxiii. 4, 5.) 
When the ALMIGHTY was speaking 
with Moses on the observance of the 
sabbath-day, it was most undoubtedly 
his all-wise design in commanding 
that the cattle within our gates should 
rest on the seventh day, tu intimate 
to man, that he must be merciful to 
animals—not to injure them with con- 
tinual labour, but occasionally to per- 
mit them to cease from toil, and to 
share in the rest which is so solemnly 
enjoined on a sabbath-day. 

Sir Matthew Hale says, “I never 
thought but there is a certain degree 
of justice due from man to the crea- 
tures, as from man to man; and that 
an excessive use of the creature’s la- 
bour is an injustice for which he must 
account. I have, therefore, always 
esteemed it as part of my duty, and 
it has been always my practice, to be 
merciful to my beasts; and upon the 
same account I have declined any 
cruelty to any of the creatures, and, 
as much as I might, prevented it in 
others as atyranny. I have abhorred 
those sports that consist in the tor- 
turing of the creatures; and if any 
noxious creatures tnust be destroyed, 
or creatures for food must be taken, 
it has been my practice to do it in the 
manner that may be with the least 
torture or cruelty to the creature. 
Ever remembering, that though Gop 
has given us a dominion over his 
creatures, yet it is under a law of 
justice, prudence, and moderation ; 
otherwise we should become tyrants, 
not lords, over Gop’s creatures; and 
therefore those things of this nature 
which others have practised as re- 
creations, I have avoided as sins.” 

That great ethical writer, John 
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Locke, speaking of cruelty, writes 
thus, ‘“‘ The custom of tormenting and 
killing of beasts will, by degrees, 
harden children’s minds even towards 
men; and they who delight in the suf- 
fering and destruction of inferior crea- 
tures, will not be apt to be very com- 
passionate or benign to those of their 
own kind, Our practice takes notice 
of this, in the exclusion of butchers from 
juries of life and death.” 

I might quote many other authors, 
who have most laudably employed 
their pens on this subject; (vide 
Philan. v. ii. and Young Gent. &c. 
Instructed) amongst whom are several 
of our poets, as Cowper, Thomson, 
&c.—and latterly some well-written 
pamphlets on the same subject have 
issued from the press. Yet we do 
not learn that any Jaw was passed 
previously to the Act of 3d Geo. IV. 
c. 71. (of which I will give an ab- 
stract,) for we find Mr. Justice Heath 
saying, on the trial of one Mr. Parker 
in 1794, for tearing out the tongue of a 
mare, that “‘ in order to convict a man 
for barbarous treatment of a beast, it 
is necessary it should appear that he had 
malice towards the prosecutor.” 

The late Lord Erskine, about the 
year 1809, (I think,) endeavoured. to 
pass a bill for making ‘“* the wantonly 
and maliciously abusing” any of the 
domestic animals therein specified, a 
misdemeanor triable before a jury ; 
and also to invest the magistracy with 
a summary power in certain cases. 
The lamented Sir Samuel Romilly (a 
man of great legal iplont) was a very 
strong advocate for the bill ; but it did 
not succeed. On which occasion, 
Mr. John Lawrence, in his Philoso- 
phical Treatise on Horses, &c. has 
the following observation: —‘* But 
for the Records of Parliament itself, 
posterity would scarcely credit, that 
men of the first distinction for rank, 
learning, and talents, have, in the 
nineteenth century, stood forth as the 
avowed defenders and advocates of 
infliction of the most excruciating tor- 
ture upon brute animals, on the 
wretched pretence of affording sport 
and diversion to the people.” This 
remark is applicable to many who 
have opposed Mr. Martin’s further 
exertions to promote the legal pro- 
tection of domestic animals: and I 
will say, Mr. Editor, and that most 
fearlessly, that such opponents merit 
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Grecians ever voted, or what charity 
will allow us to pass. Mr. Law- 
rence devotes upwards of one hun- 
dred .pages, in his work, to what he 
terms “* the rights of beasts.” 

The abominable diversions of budl- 
baiting, bear-baiting, and cock-fightiag, 
reflect upon us, as a nation, the most 
indelible stains of guilt and disgrace. 
Let us for a moment leave the closet, 
where, on bended knees, we have 
prayed the Lorp oF nosts to bless 
the land of our nativity—let us, I 
say, cast an eye towards the many of 
our wretched fellow-beings who are 
crowding around some scene of tor- 
ture—perhaps some poor beast that’s 
lacerated, and enraged, and torment- 
ed by dogs—and what are our feel- 
ings? Do we not exclaim with Dr. 
Young,— 

“* How sad a sight is human happiness, 
To those whose thought can pierce beyond ap 
hoor! , 

O England! whilst thy sons view 
the rays of gospel-light dispelling 
gross darkness and misery from the 
mountain-tops of far and distant lands 
—let cruelty be banished from thy 
shores, and mercy cherished through- 
out thy favoured isle! No longer. let 
thy soil be stained with the reeking 
gore of tortured animals, but let the 
brute creation share a Creator’s smile. 
If the infamous and savage pursuits 
of our hard-hearted countrymen. be 
not annihilated, the inhabitants of 
those lands whereon the standard: of 
the cross is only now erecting, will, I 
may venture to say, without any pre- 
tensions to mantology, soon. surpass 
us in the exercise of every Christian 
virtue, and perhaps have to mourn 
over us as one friend mourneth for 
the fall of another! 

The labours of Mr. R. Martin, the 
member for Galway, in obtaining the 
bill for preventing cruelty to cattle, 
deserve the best thanks of every 
Christian ;—yet, lest I should be ac- 
cused of adulation, I will simply say, 
that never shall I hear of ‘* Mr. Mar- 
tin’s Act” but with feelings of the 
most respectful esteem towards the 
humane individual who precured it. 
The contents of Mr. Martin’s. bill 
should be known in the cottage of 
every peasant, 

Below, you have a short abstractof 
the act alluded to, and I believe there 
is now a bill pending in Parliament 





a far seyerer ostracism than what the 





for the further protection of animals 
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—and most heartily do I wish it may 
succeed, for then may we continue to 


say,— 

‘From British laws our choicest blessings 
come, 

Honour abroad, and liberty at home!” 


I am, Mr. Editor, very obediently, 
your's, 
Epwarp CRoMWELL Brown. 


East Retford, March 3\, 1824. 





** By statute 3d Geo. IV. c. 71, It 
is enacted, (s. 1.) That if any person 
or persons shall wantonly and cruelly 
beat, abuse, or ill-treat any horse, mare, 
gelding, mule, ass, cow, heifer, steer, 
oxen, sheep, or other cattle, and com- 
plaint thereof on oath be made to any 
magistrate, within whose jurisdiction 
such offence shall be committed, it 
shall be lawful for such magistrate to 
sammon the offender; and if the 
party accused be convicted, he, she, 
or they, shall forfeitand pay any sum 
of money not exceeding five pounds, 
nor less than ten shillings, to his ma- 
jesty ; and if the person so convicted 
shall refuse, or not be able, to pay the 
sum forfeited, such offender is to be 
committed to prison for any tine not 
exceeding three months. 

“ S. 11.—Complaint to be made 
within ten days after the offence. 

S$. 11.—Proceedings not to be 
quashed for want of form. 

“ §. 1v.—Form of conviction. 

“ §. v.—Justices to order compen- 
sation to persons vexatiously com- 
plained against. 

S$. vi. and last.—Actions or suits 
brought against any person or per- 
sons for any thing done in pursuance 
of this act, to be commenced within 
six calendar months next after the 
cause of action shall have accrued.” 

rg — 
THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
_ (Continued from col. 336. ) 
No. VI. Providence. 
“« Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.” —Cow rer. 
In looking over some manuscripts, 
written by an ancestor of our family, 
who lived in the reigns of Charles I. 
and II. I found. the paper inserted 
below. It treats upon a subject which 
must have been observed by every 
one who has at any time reviewed the 
past occurrences of his life, and is 
caleulated to afford consolation to 








those who think their present state 
dark, and whose eye cannot pierce 
the thick cloud which hangs over their 
destiny. Every one must have drawn 
from his own experience the conc!u- 
sion, that circumstances change from 
adverse to prosperous as suddenly as 
they do unexpectedly ; and every re- 
flecting mind, instead of attributing 
such events to chance, will learn from 
them, in the midst of trouble, to trust 
on the unseen arm of Jehovah, who 
alone knoweth what is best for us 
here, and, when he sees fit, will relieve 
us from difficulty. 


THE OLD OAK TREE. 


——It was a beautiful scene.—The 
hoary sage sat on a green mossy ele- 
vation, as the departing sun shot its 
last softened gleam of crimson light 
from the verge of the western horizon. 
Before him a company of children 
were reclining upon the grass,—with 
their eager eyes fixed upon his time- 
worn face: and behind them, some 
older youths, and men, and women, 
leaned forward to catch every word, 
as he thus addressed the group :— 

“ The rain in pelting torrents pour- 
ed down from the sky, and the thun- 
der rolled in awful grandeur, while 
the lightning flashed in fast continu- 
ing intervals, and desolation seemed 
spread over the face of nature, and 
dreariness reigned on every side.—A 
poor old man, shattered with age, 
whose garments wére ragged and 
torn, and on whom poverty and mi- 
sery had fixed their seals, ran swiftly 
along, as if trying to escape from the 
rage of the merciless storm, which 
unrelentingly pursued him as he 
traced the far extending waste before 
him ; and ever and anon he cast his 
eye backward over his shoulder, and 
fearfully viewed the forked destruc- 
tion, as it seemed rending the dark 
black clouds above him; and then he 
crouched before the voice of thunder 
which succeeded, as dreading to be 
crushed with its noise. And there 
stood near, an old oak tree, which 
spread far and wide its sheltering 
branches, and it moaned and sighed 
in tke whistling wind which so 
furiously blew all around it: and the 
wretched old man ran with increased 
speed, and sought a shelter beneath 
the boughs of the wide spreading 
oak ; and he leaned his back against 
the trunk of the tree, and, clasping 
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his hands, he cast up his eyes to the 
heavens, and thus did he sadly be- 
moan :—‘ I have suffered the accumu- 
lated evils and perils of life, and my 
earthly cup has run over with sorrow, 
affliction, and misery : Oh! do Thou, 
who sittest and rulest over all, now 
end my affliction with my death !—He 
said, and he looked around him; and 
the rain still poured from the darken- 
ed heavens, and the thunder still roll- 
ed with increasing sound, and the 
lightning still glaringly flashed ; and 
just as he had ceased to speak, a well- 
dressed young man ran along from 
the storm, and came to the tree on 
which the old man was leaning, to 
screen himself from the rain. The 
misery-stricken mortal looked wist- 
fully in the face of the youth, and he 
pitifully said:—‘ Oh! hast thou any 
thing wherewith to stay my hunger, 
for I have not tasted food; no, not 
for three days? I ama poor dejected 
outcast, and have not wherewith to 
supply myself with bread, for I have 
no friend to help me.’—And the youth 
replied, as he put money into his 
hand: ‘I cannot relieve thine imme- 
diate necessities, but here is what 
may befriend thee, when thou canst 
use it; and I, like thee, am a stran- 
ger, for, lately returned from the 
Western Indies, I have crossed over 
the briny ocean; I went away poor, 
but I have returned with wealth, and 
now I cannot find my former relations 
and friends.’—‘* And didst thou,’ said 
the old man, and his eyes sparkled 
with the fire of hope as he said it, 
‘ didst thou ever hear, where thou 
hast been, of one named Joseph B..” 


my son,’ said the aged mortal. ‘ Then,’ 
cried the young man, as the emotions 
of joy almost hindered his utterance, 
* then thou art my father !’ 

“ And the lightning ceased, and it 
flashed no more from the sky, and the 
thunder gave over its rambling sound, 
and the rain was laid up in the buck- 
ets of heaven; for the wind drove 
away the dark black clonds from 
view, and the sun mete its rays 
upon the earth, and shone with bright 
splendour from its seat in the firma- 
ment, as the poor old man walked 
away with his son from beneath the 
shelter of the old oak tree. 

“ And from this,” said the sage, in 
conclusion, “‘ from this, my children, 


always remember never to mourn, 
and repine, and complain, when dan- 
gers are near, and call death to your 
aid, in the midst of trouble ; for you 
know not what next is approaching.” 
( To be continued. ) 


ee 


OBRERVATIONS ON THE ARBITRARY 
IMPORT OF WORDS, 


Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—I make no apology in offering 
for insertion in your justly styled 
Imperial Magazine, the following ob- 
servations on Grammar; the object 
of which is, to draw the attention of 
some of your ingenious correspond- 
ents to what I conceive to be a 
fundamental error, tending to mislead 
and embarrass the learner. 

Words have justly been defined to 
be “ articulate sounds, used by com- 
mon consent, as signs of our ideas.” 
From this definition, and other con- 
siderations, it would appear, that 
words in themselves do not possess 
any distinctive properties resembling 
those of the ideas for which they 
stand, but are merely arbitrary 
sounds, which a certain portion of 
mankind have agreed among them- 
selves to make use of, for the purpose 
of transmitting their ideas from one 
to another; and are proper, or im- 
proper, only as they are univer- 
sally adopted or rejected by the best 
speakers and writers. Thus, there is 
nothing in the sound “ man,” which 
at all resembles a male individual of 
the human species, any more than in 
the sound of, or not, or but; any of 
which would have conveyed the same 
idea just as well, had mankind 80 
determined. 

Lam perfectly aware, that in making 
these observations, the tide of autho- 
rity runs strongly against me; but, 
until the advocates of a universal 
natural connexion between words and 
ideas, have shewn in what the con- 
nexion between sound, which is pure- 
ly an object of hearing, and colour, 
which is purely an object of sight, 
consists, I see no reason for alte 
my opinion. It is true, indeed, that 
in a few instances, where sound or 
motion is concerned; a sort of resem- 
blance is discoverable; as, “* hiss,” 
“ whistle,” “humble,” “ slide,” Se. 
But does not even this resemblance 
tend to prove the arbitrary natare of 








language? otherwise, why afe not 
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these ideas exprecsed by the same 
sounds in all languages? or, rather, 
why is there any diversity of language 
at all? 

The error which I allude to, con- 
sists in ascribing to words the pro- 
perties which belong exclusively to 
ideas. When, therefore, the young 
student is told that there are nine 
sorts of words; or, which is the same 
thing, (for a good definition may 
always be used instead of the term 
defined,) that there are nine sorts of 
articulate sounds ; and he attempts, 
by comparing a number of words 
together, to ascertain their different 
properties; he finds that some of 
of them are long, others short; some 
smooth and agreeable to the ear, 
others harsh and discordant; some 
spelled as they are usually pro- 
nounced, others whose spelling and 
pronunciation widely differ; but the 
properties which he sought after, he 
is utterly unable to discover. Nor 
need we wonder at this, when it is 
considered, that in words themselves 
no such properties exist. 

The celebrated Horne Tooke, with- 
out turning over one-tenth of that 
vast heap of Saxon rubbish through 
which he laboured, might have dis- 
covered, that there is but one sort of 
words, instead of two ; and then, in 
all probability, he would have spared 
a good deal of the ridicule which he 
so liberally bestowed upon one who 
was, in many respects, his superior. 
Was that mighty etymologist not 
aware, that it is the different sorts of 
ideas, which constitute what is called 
the parts of speech; and that words 
are merely the materials of which 
language is composed? Had the 
author of “ Diversions of Purley” 
attempted to prove, that the ideas of 
our forefathers were confined to two 
sorts, namely, of things and actions, 
in part he might have succeeded ; but 
he would by no means have been 
justified in inferring from thence, that 
we do not at present possess, in addi- 
tion to the above, the ideas of con- 
nexion, limitation, &c. 

That words are merely the raw ma- 
terials of language, until they are 
wrought, as it were, into sentences, 
will appear still more evident, if we 
consider that the same word is fre- 

uently used as the sign of two or 
three different sorts of ideas; thus, 
“Calm was the day.” “ After a storm 





comes a calm.” ‘ He is able to calm 
the raging sea.” Would it not, there- 
fore, be just as absurd to call the 
word calm a substantive wher it 
stands alone, as it would be to calla 
log of wood a table, before it is cut 
and formed into that particular piece 
of furniture? Again, it frequently 
occurs, that several words are used 
as the sign of one single idea; thus, 
‘* Pursuing pleasure too eagerly, com- 
monly occasions pain.” The idea of 
acting, is here expressed by the par- 
ticiple pursuing ; the idea of an object 
acted upon, by the noun pleasure; and 
the idea of limitation by the adverbs 
too eagerly, which confine the acting 
to a particular manner. These ideas, 
when they are properly joined toge- 
ther, produce in the mind another 
single idea, quite as compact as that 
which is expressed by the word liber- 
tinism. If a person accustom himself 
to this mode of resolving sentences 
into their component ideas, the busi- 
ness of parsing will, I apprehend, in 
a short time, become-extremely easy. 
—Sir, yours, D. Lee. 


Low Lambton, Feb. 14th, 1824. 


I 


THE STAGE, A PROMOTER OF 
IMMORALITY, 


Mr. Epiror. 

S1r,—Among the variety of interest- 
ing and useful discussions, with which 
your columns are supplied, there 
appears to me one, not deficient in 
importance, which has not till lately 
occupied much of your attention, con- 
cerning the morality or immorality of 
the Stage. 

When a disease, that is infec- 
tious, exists, and is likely to spread 
its contagion, it becomes the duty of 
all persons to warn the ignorant and 
the unwary, and to apply those aunti- 
dotes which are the most operative 
and the most lasting. Although man 
good men are uniting their efforts to ef- 
fect the good of the rising generation— 
to train children to habits moral and 
religious—and to remove them from 
that heathen darkness which too much, 
and too long, has pervaded the region 
of the poorer classes of society—yet, 
I think, with all their zeal, and all 
their endeavours, the desired end will 
not be accomplished, unless the great 
evil of our theatres be pointed out 
in a more gencral and public man- 
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ner than has hitherto been done. It 
is, sir, this object which dictates the 
present observations ; and, doubtless, 
the discussion of so general a ques- 
tion, as the good or evil tendency of 
the stage, will prove of the greatest 
utility in assisting the labours of 
those benevolent individuals, who 
employ their time and their property, 
and exert their influence, in favour of 
the general good. 

For my own part, I am not aware 
of a more delusive amusement than 
the stage. Nothing perhaps has con- 
tributed more to debauch the morals 
of a people, than play-houses and 
stage-pocts. 
make this appear so to the candid 
inquirer, if he will call to mind the 
means that are used to accomplish 
the intention of the authors. Let us 
not forget the general sentiments of 
most plays. There we find that pride, 
resentment, and false honour, are 
conspicuously sanctioned; that piety 
is very often represented in a ridicu- 
lous light; and that those who assume 
the character of public instructors, 
are made to be “ wolves in sheep’s 
clothing.” It is frequently the case, 
that adultery and fornication are con- 
sidered as minor crimes, and matri- 
mony, the ordinance of our Creator, 
is made a scene of burlesque, and 
contemptuous merriment. : Is not the 
rake frequently the favourite of the 
piece? and at the end of the play, he 
often gets rewarded for his libertinism. 
Yet notwithstanding the notoriety of 
these facts, there are individuals, 
who, bearing the character of fathers, 
lead their children to those haunts of 
immorality! As a parent, I would 
raise my loudest voice against those 
sinks of iniquity, and lead the young 
and tender mind to a more chaste 
and innocent amusement. But can 
it be said, that the theatre is a mean 
of inculcating morality, and forming 
virtuous habits? Where is this les- 
son of morality taught? Is it in the 
representation of fictitious charac- 
ters and incidents, made pliable to 
the nod of the stage-poet? Or is it 
in the lives of rea/ characters of the 
worst description, with which theatres 
are at times favoured? 

I have spoken of the sentiments 
which generally pervade our plays: 
I will now speak of the la e 
which they contain. And here i have 


no hesitation in saying, that it is 


Nor is it difficult to 





equally bad with the sentiment. For 


|can it possibly be denied, that our 


plays are abounding in jests on 
serious and religious subjects? So 
sensible do some of our play-poets 
seem to be, of the utility of this me- 
thod, to ridicule scripture truths, 
that every nerve is strained to accom- 
plish this object; and, as a prepara- 
tive, they often indulge their anxi- 
ous auditory with phrases of a dou- 
ble import. Indeed, they well know 
that drollery is a powerful engine to 
do mischief to religion. Reason, 
with all its batteries, has never been 
able to shake it. Experience con- 
curs with its dictates ; and the great- 
est shrewdness and sagacity have 
never been able to discover any 
flaws in its moral principles. But 
there is no fence against this flail of 
profane and scurrilous drollery, that, 
with its apish tricks and buffoonery, 
is able to render, not only the wisest 
man in the world, but the most solid 
and substantial truth, ridiculous. 
This plan, we know, is practically 
adopted, in many departments of 
life, in which we see men put off with 
a jest, what they can never answer 
with all their wit or talent. Do not 
our plays, also, abound in profane 
oaths? And if these vices I have 
enumerated be tolerated, as they cer- 
tainly are, by a crowded auditory, 
what need is there of further proof 
that our theatres are a great cor- 
rupter of public morals? 

With respect to the effect thus pro- 
duced on an assembly, by such senti- 
ments and such language, we need 
only bring to our remembrance 
the nightly occupation of particular 
places, where the harlot waits to 
excite the passions, and to arouse 
the worst dispositions, of man :— 


‘ Seest thou yon harlot wooing all she meets, 
The worn-out nuisance of the public streets, 
Herself from morn to night, from night to 

mora, 
Her own abhorrence, and as much your 
scorn?’ 


She occupies a seat, to catch some 
unwary youth, deprive him of his pro- 
perty, rain his reputation, and bring 
disgrace upon his connexions. Nor 
is this disgraceful sight merely con- 
fined to the inspection of the audience, 
for it cannot be controverted, that 
individuals may have, at any time, a 

vate box, “seeing, but unseen.” 
And in reference to another part of 
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the house, permit me, Mr. Editor, to 
uote from a country writer, a faith- 
ul description. ‘‘ Perhaps there is 
not in the world,” he observes, “so 
compact and concentrated a mass of 
human depravity to be found, as in 
the one shilling gallery of the large 
theatres, when any piece of low and 
indecent buffoonery is to be per- 
formed, The very lowest, foulest 
dregs of fomenting grossness and 
vice, are there, walking in tumul- 
tuous ebullition. Satancertainly has 
not on earth, another agent so teem- 
ing with future evils.” This fact is 
still more important and alarming, in 
the scale of argument, when we know 
that “ on the lower classes, the higher 
are built. They must stand or fall to- 
gether, Atany rate, if the former fail, 
the latter cannot keep their places. 
If you sap or corrupt the foundation 
the superstructure must be endan- 
gered. Of the lower classes, is the 
foundation of society formed. Here, 
then, in the theatre, is engendered 
the dry-rot, which, penetrating to the 
heart of the English oak that sup- 
ports the state, destroys its very 
nature, and renders it not only 
useless, but highly insecure and dan- 
gerous.” 

It would be no difficult thing, to 
carry our thoughts to the audience at 
our minor theatres; but confirmation 
of the above opinion, is fully in the 
consciences of your readers. And 
now I ask, If theatrical entertain- 
ments produce an effect so great, as 
to bring such an assembly together ; 
where can possibly be the advan- 
tage of attending on them? for the 
exhibition must be congenial to the 
feelings and notions of this auditory, 
else they would not nightly pay for 
their admission. 

I might, Mr. Editor, easily paint 
the character, and practice, of some 
of our performers and play-writers ; 
but I have no wish to say any thing 
of living personages, more than this— 
Does their practical comment, on the 
parts they represent to their audience 
for imitation, correspond with the 
spirit of the doctrines of the benevo- 
jent and heaven-taught Jesus? 

Indeed, after all that can be said 
in favour of the stage, experience and 

rvation urge me to say of plays, 
as Cowper does of cards, if not to 
rank them among the most demoral- 
izing of — 








Cerere CaP T CCIE 
——_—- «all the tricks 

That idleness has ever yet contrived, 

To fill the void of an unfurnished brain, 

To palliate dulness, and give time a shove.” 





I would close by observing, that 
the present subject is not a question 
of mere good nature. The public 
morals are involved in the regulation 
of the public pleasures; and an ho- 
nest censor should chastise the en- 
croachments of false taste, with as 
strong a hand, as that with which he 
would repel the inroad of a new vice, 
Food to man, is not more essential, 
than morality to nations. 


Feb. 5, 1824. 
I 
PREJUDICE RETARDS DISCOVERY. 


Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,— Truth,” says the learned Mr, 
Locke, “is the joining or separating 
of signs, as the things signified by 
them do agree or disagree with one 
another ;” it will stand the test of a 
liberal and impartial inquiry, or ad- 
mit of demonstration. Prejudice 
passes a rash judgment before the 
matter be duly argued, considered, or 
heard. Sometimes the preposses- 
sion is so strong, that no arguments 
whatever will make any impression 
upon the mind; and it is as possible 
for a man, whose opinion is thus 
biassed, to imagine that he sees a con- 
nexion between two propositions, 
when there really is none—as, on the 
contrary, not to perceive it, when 
there really is. Therefore, he that 
searches for truth, should lay aside 
all prejudice, critically examine the 
principles he pursues, and be careful 
that every step is fairly deduced, or 
else he will ultimately find, that it is 
not the light of truth that he pursues, 
but an ignis fatuus. 

Let him that would attain the truth, 
investigate for himself; not tacitly 
acquiesce in the decision of others, 
and, without a moment’s reflection, 
implicitly adopt their opinions as un- 
deniable facts. Such a mode of 
silencing the dictates of reason, and 
satisfying the interrogatory ideas 
which frequently arise in a reflecting 
mind, is, in the highest degree, inimi- 
cal to the acquisition of truth, and 
withholds from the detection of error, 
just as if we were to assent to the 
truth of a proposition without looking 
into the nature of the demonstration, 
or the principles upon which the au- 


J.W.M. 
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thenticity of such proposition is 
founded. In a decisiou without in- 
vestigation, our credulity may be 
imposed on in a multiplicity of in- 
stances. Might not our idol (whose 
wisdom we adore, and whose words 
we echo,) have been previously de- 
ceived by adopting the opinion of a 
prior inquirer? It might have been 
the mistaken notion of his bigotry ; or 
he might have restricted his real 
opinion to answer secular views. 
Neither is it laudable to found our 
belief on the tenets received by a 
collegiate body, ‘especially when 
such institution is established by 
legislature, or incorporated with the 
state. 

A number of men, by a conjunction 
of corporeal exertion, may produce a 
desired effect ; but it does not neces- 
sarily follow, that a similar effect can 
be wrought by the co-operation of a 
number of minds, since, in many in- 
stances, the ideas which would be 
generated from the reflections of some, 
would tend to confound or refute 
those which would arise in the minds 
of others; and as one cannot enter 
into the thoughts of another, (so that 
one shall take up the train of think- 
ing where another leaves off,) so the 
bane and antidote of ideas which 

’ arise in one mind, can have birth only 
in the same mind, which is alone 
capable of pursuing the same train of 
thought. 

The greatest advancements towards 
the discovery of truth, and the detec- 
tion of error, have been attained by 
individual research,—witness the il- 
lustrious names of Newton, Locke, 


and Bacon, in philosophy ; of Raleigh, 
Drake, and lumbus, in maritime 
discoveries. 


Bacon says,* “In the traditional 
customs and immutable institutes of 
seminaries, academies, colleges, and 
similar assemblies, which are ap- 
pointed as retreats for men of erudi- 
tion, for the culture of learning, are 
found many things which tend to im- 
pede the progress of the sciences ; les- 
sons and exercises are so ordered, 
that one is not easily brought to con- 
sider or investigate, out of the ordi- 
nary way. Butif any one may have 
dared to use liberty of judgment, he 
must not impart the result .of bis in- 
quiries to any one, nor propose it for 





* Novum erganam Scientiaram. 
No. 65.—Vot. VI. 
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the contemplation of others. The 
studies of the members of these insti- 
tutions, the works of select authors, 
are regarded as immaculate, and shat 
up as in a prison; and if any one dis- 
sents from any of them, he is regarded 
as a turbulent man, desirous of inno- 
vation, so that truth may scarcely 
dare to appear. In politics, a change 
is suspected for disturbance; civil 
affairs struggle with authority, fame, 
consent, and opinion, not with de- 
monstration ; but in arts and sciences, 
as in mines of metal, the whole ought 
to resound with new works, and fur- 
ther trials. And so the matter stands 
in regard to right reason ; but in the 
mean time, men do not act accord- 
ingly ; hence, as we have before re- 

ed, the administration of learn- 
ing by civil government, has retarded 
rather than advanced the growth of 
the sciences.” 

The majority of mankind may pro- 
bably have neither talent nor inclina- 
tion to search after abstruse truths, 
and therefore they must either have 
no notions at all, or take up with the 
notions of others. Some are guided 
by, and see entirely through, the 
medium of those whom they judge to 
be their friends. Others there are, 
who think nothing true, but what is 
to be found among the ancients; and 
think it an infallible note, that Aris- 
totle in philosophical matters, and 
some or other of the fathers in religious 
ones, have said it: others lay hold on 
the current opinions, and imagine 
that error could never have spread 
itself so widely, nor have captivated 
such and such persons. 

By adopting the notions of others 
without investigation, and shackling 
our ideas to their opinions, without 
analyzing them, and examining their 
component parts, we renounce our 
a a as free agents, and care- 
essly commit our liberty of eon- 
science, (for ought we know) to the 
caprices of bigoted visionaries. 

ut our reason is bestowed on us, 
that we may exercise it, to free the 
mind from incumbrances, which 
hinder its progress towards perfec- 
tion; and to raise it to the contem- 
lation of immatable truth, and the 
nowledge of divine and spiritual 
objects. oi 

9, Gray’s-Inn-Square, 

April 14, 1824. 
2F 
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TRUE BENEVOLENCE, 
(From the Essays of EDMUND SEARCH.) 


As cemmendation, and a return of 
goed offices, tend to encourage bene- 
volence, therefore it deserves them; 
for we have seen, in a former place, 
that honoar and reward must not con- 
‘stantly follow too close upen the 
action, for then it will be apt to catch 
the eye, and become the end expected 
at every performance, which will ren- 
der it selfish. 

There is a benevolence which arises 
from a softness and milkiness of tem- 
per, that cannot say nay to any thing: 
but he that can never refuse a favour, 

‘ can hardly be said ever to grant one ; 
for it is wrested from him, not given; 
he does it, to rid himself of an impor- 
tunity, and save the trouble of a 
denial, in which case it is a weak- 
ness, rather than a virtue. 

There is likewise a spurious bene- 
volence which flows from vanity; it 
makes men helpful and obliging, to 
shew their power and importance, or 
gain the incense of applause, or 
bring others into dependence upon 
them. Persons actuated by this mo- 
tive may behave kindly enough to 
such as are submissive to them, but 
they are generally envious of their su- 
periors, and carry themselves haugh- 
tily to those who do not want them, 
and cannot endure to see any good 
that is not done by themselves. 
Wherefore, how. much soever they 
may value themselves upon their geod 
deeds, they carry no intrinsic merit ; 
for their desire never terminates upon 
the good of another, but only urges to 
it as a necessary means for serving 
their own ends. 

But true benevolence, as it will not 
bear mingling with any other motive 
or passion, so neither may it become 
a passion itself, for it must be judi- 
cious, and then can never be such; 
the difference between passion and 
affection lies only in the degree, and 
that not in the absolute strength of it 
neither, but in its rising so high as 
to become uncontrollable by reason. 
If this description of passion be ad- 
mitted, I can readily come into the 
stoical doctrine concerning apathy ; 
for the wise man will always remain 
master of his own ections; he will 
never suffer any inclination, not even 
the best of them, to gain an ascen- 
dant over him ; he will permit them 





to recommend and invite, ‘and will 
employ them implicitly, and will pre- 
serve his seat of empire over them, to 
prevent their encroaching upon one 
another’s rights. By this impartiality, 
and steady tenour of conduet, he will 
fall deficient in no one branch of be- 
nevolence ; and though he will prove 
a tender and affectionate relation, a 
sincere and zealous friend, yet his 
attachment to particulars will not 
overwhelm his regard to mankind in 
general, but rather cherish and purify 
it; for by reflecting on the sincerity 
and heartiness, wherewith he can run 
to oblige those who are dearest to 
him, he will have a pattern from his 
own experience, instructing him what 
kind of distinction to put on, with 
respect to others. Nor will he carry 
himself stiffly and austerely, despising 
little good offices, when they do not 
stand in the way of more important ; 


for though his benevolence will not 


degenerate into fondness, neither will 
it want for tenderness. He will study 
not only to do solid good, but to 
gee and humour, whenever it can 

e done without ill consequence ; 
and will be as much, though not so 
weakly compliant as the good-natured 
man, to every innocent desire and 


fancy. ee We 
et i 

BRIGHT EXAMPLE OF HEROIC 
VIRTUE. 


Every noble trait in the human cha- 
racter deserves to be recorded, and I 
cannot resist the temptation I feel, to 
give publicity to one, which, from my 
earliest infancy, has been engraven on 
my heart, and which awakened some 
of the first feelings of devotion I ever 
paid at the shrine of piety and virtue. 
It is a simple—it is a sorrowful—but 
it is a memorable fact, which exhibits 
the triumph of curistian feeling 
and disinterestedness, in its purest 
light. In point of trae magnanimity, 
likewise, it is superior to any that 
could be adduced from the annals of 
antiquity. 

I shall net attempt to do more than 
relate the action, simply as it was 
performed, without dwelling upon 
its merits—for I have no energy on 
such occasions, but in the recesses of 
my own breast, which I cannot pour 
into my pen—for I feel them too 
deeply. 


Though perhaps not generaily 
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known, it may be in the recollection 
of many now living, that a vessel, 
some years ago, carrying a number 
of passengers,’ was overtaken by a 
sudden storm in crossing the Irish 
Channel. Every exertion was made 
to save it, both by the captain, and 
the other unfortunate persons — but 
made in yain. One last resource at 
length remained. The boat was 
hoisted’ out—but it was a partial and 
cruel relief—it would not contain 
the whole, and the only question was, 
who must perish ? 

At this moment, in the fatal pause 
between life and eternity, when the 
hearts of all were beating quick, their 
thoughts bent upon self-preservation, 
a young man stepped forth, and with 
unparalleled heroism thus address- 
ed the hesitating crowd :—* Listen to 
me. Oh, think of those who have 
wives and families—let me propose 
that they shall be allowed the boat—- 
and the young unmarried men re- 
main, and take their chance with me. 
I offer myself as the first victim.” 
Struck with the heroism of the pro- 
posal, many of the young unmarried 
men agreed to it, resolving to en- 
counter their fate, along with their 
generous leader. 

The others having filled the boat, it 
sailed away, and the glorious rem- 
nant perished. Here was no desire 
of earthly fame—no interest—no am- 
bition, to elevate the soul to sucha 
pitch of true greatness as to con- 
ceive, to execute, such an undaunted 
act. No, there was only one prin- 
ciple which could have prompted it— 
““the love of God, and of human 
kind:” and assuredly we may believe 
that the eye of approving Deity was 
upon him and his comrades, in glori- 
ous suffering, for theirs was truly a 
glorious death; not dying, as in battle, 
to destroy, but to save, their brethren; 
and from the bosom of that troubled 
ocean, charity says, they were borne 
to the still waters of eternal life. 

Might not the Roman Decii have 
envicd such a sacrifice as this? They 
died amidst a nation’s plaudits, to 
save their country; but this noble 
youth laid down his life at a less 
price—to save a few sorrowing fathers 
and husbands, restoring them to their 
happy wives and homes. He had no 
wife—he had no home, but a watery 
grave—yet the blessings and the love 
of all the good and the feeling, who 





ever hear of it, will follow him to that © 
grave. A few have consecrated him 
in their memory, and in their hearts ; 
and though unheard of by the world, 
his very name being unknown, all is 
not lost, for the hallowing influence 
of his noble deed will never perish. 

_ RT. 
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THE TRUE GOLDEN AGE. 


WHEN a pole-shaven priest kept all Earope 
in awe, / 
And canoniz’d saints of the stanch blood- 
hound pack, 
When monks raled religion,and bigots the law," 
Tees es Sg Sone in blood on. the 


Till Luther arose, Reformation’s bright star, 
And scatter’d them, all by a dash of his pen ; 
O’er the deep Gothic gloom, spreading lustre 


afar, 
The morning of trath—’twas a silver age then. 


All hailed the glory at hand, 
So —_ was the dawning, so welcome the 
ight; 
Till three thousand lustresappear’d in our land, 
But set in the gloom of Bartholomew’s night ! 


Then Wesley. and flame-tongued Whitfield 
arose, 

To purge the sanctorum, chase darkness 
away; 

They shone with a lustre that blinded their foes, 

And usher’d the dawn of the golden-age day. 


Now brighter and brighter the heavens appear, 
And missions, and bibles, and pastors 
abound ; 
"Tis the golden-age spring, the sabbatical year, 
And Paradise lost—in the gospel is found! 
The era of light, the dominion of love, 


Make lustre—expurging all dross ; 
While glorified Lamb mal ‘the mystical 


Dove r 
Shed rivers of light on the creed and the 
cross ! 


There’s love in the pastors and love in the fold , 
To Heathen, ammedan, African, Jew ; 

This blossom celestial the churches unfold, 
And love is the golden age risen anew. 


Love “ walks in her brightness” thro’ every 
zone, ~ 
By trath, science, arts, and fair learning 
attended ; 
She claims the vast world for her temple and 
throne, 
And “ throws a defence round our glory 
most splendid.” 
oO Set my ory ie — “som blest! 
e golden age in is n; 
Already thy saye bate illumin’d the } West, 
Aud far to the East shall thy silver light run. 
Newark. JosHUA MARSDEN. 





© Saint Dominic, the father of the bloody 
Inquisition. 
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RBSIGNATION. 


Poor and humble is the building 
Which contains my little all ; 
Yet I envy not the gilding 
Of the splendid palace-wall. 
Ev'ry stution has its pleasures, 
Its enjoyments, oa its mode : 
Why then should I wish for treasures 
To adorn my still abode? 


When the parling streamlet’s winding 
Is the only sound I hear, 
I am ever sure of finding 
Peace and comfort drawing near. 
Whilst alarm’d at ev’ry ramour, 
Trembling for their wealth and store, 
Many suffer from a humour 
hich dwells not within my door. 
When the silv’ry moonlight’s gleaming 
' Has replao’d the glare of day, 
It does with delightful beaming 
My so modest cot array : 
Yet when nature’s darkest feature, 
Sternly spread throughout the land, 
Frightens the benighted creature, 
I again thank fortane’s hand. 


Love and friendship in alliance 
Then cheer up the shelt’ring spot; 

And, Secure on such reliance, 
I desire no brilliant lot. 

Rank and riches do not often 
Tranquillize an ardent mind; 

But the sweets of friendship soften 
Whiere the pangs of sorrow grind. 


Nay, why pine for passing trouble, 
ria doupiale of lasting woe? 
Earthly care is but a bubble, 
And, perchance, more fiend than foe. 
What short-sighted irritation 
Represents as dire and fell, 
May, ere long, yield demonstration 
OF the trath that all is well. 


Lweérpool, April 1, 1824. 
—__— 


APOSTROPHE TO DEATH. 


(A Fragment. ) 
= I rather felt 
Than heard the words it uttered—they were 

these— 

‘ Lie down, my child!’ and tothe empty coffin 
The thin white finger pointed.” 

Epitna, a Dramatic Sketch. 
Nor youth, nor age alone can be 
The victims of uncertainty ; 
Nor the hand of mortal might can save 
The being devoted to the grave. 
And where does the monster wing his way, 
And where do bis lone footsteps stray? 
Over the hills he takes his flight, 
At morning dawn, at noon, at night ; 
And seeks no rest, but sometimes will, 
‘When the moonbeam lights the western hill, 
Feast his eyes on the grassy mound, 
Where the lover’s mouldering corse is found. 
And should but a cloud obscure the light 
Of the nightly beam as ’tis burning bright, 
How pleas’d will he be as he sits on the tomb 
And exultingly laoghs at the misty gloom. 
And where does ‘ the king of terrors’ dwell, 
And where may be found his lonely cell ?— 


L. MAN. 








terete 


Superstition asserts that in yon cold dome 

He revels by night, and that is his home ; 
That he there in a monkish cow! " 
Like a man bended down, and fall of years. 
At the midnight boar, when the bell tolls loud, 
He paces, ’tis said, the cold aisle in a shroud, 
While the dim blue light from the vault below, 
Serves his majestic mien to shew. 

And should but a luckless wight 

Near the dread spot, he surely will hear 

His shiv’ring voice aloud proclaim 

The red attach’d to his mighty reign ; 
While the mouldering naves responsive say, 
“« We own thee monarch of decay.” 


Hark! hear ye not the tones of death, 

At the hour when natare lulls her breath ; 

When the pale moon’s rays reflected, light 

The wary path of the wand’ring sprite : 

For at this dread hour the lucid beam 

Silvers the front of the restless stream. 

At this dread hour when the tall grass waves 

Tn sullen discord o’er the graves ; 

Like the band which brush’d Anacreon’s lyre, 

Sometimes without its wonted fire ; 

At this dread hour methinks I hear, 

While sitting in state on yon moaldering bier, 

Pale Death proclaim in accents loud,— 

“« Hear, all ye mighty, all ye proud, 

All ye who dwell in yon gay world, 

Shall from your pinnacles be hurl’d : 

High as ye are, be what you may, 

The day draws near, the awful day, 

When like yon twinkling star of light, 

Which may be, ere to-morrow night, 

Flang from its sphere, to know no more 

The radiance which it knew before. 

Thus shall it be with you, proud man, 

’Tis too well understood I can 

Transplant you ere the chilly aight 

Shall be dissolv’d by morning light, 

Or, ere the twilight zephyrs rise, 

Condact your spirit to the skies. 

For what is all your boasted pow’r ?— 

You're but the vot’ry of an hoar : 

How many a prince and peasant too 

Have liv’d as proudly e’en as you, 

And see they moalder !—th’ hand of fate 

Has no respect for the lordly great ; 

The warrior’s wreath, th’ ambitious arm, 

Or beaaty’s cheek, or lover’s charm ; 

For all must my command obey, 

And own me monarch of decay !” 
Lostwithiel. R. L. 

<= 


LINES 


TO THE MEMORY OF A BELOVED MOTHER, ON 
VISITING HER GRAVE, NEW BURIAL-GROUND, 
ST. AUSTELL, CORNWALL, JULY, 1623. 


“* Ob« tort obdéw perpog Hdtoy réevorc.”’ 
“ Nothing is sweeter than maternal love.” 


WITH rev’rend awe and poncive step I tread 
Within the precincts of this ballow’d spot, 
To muse a moment o’er the silent dead, 
Whose earthly joys are o’er, and woes 
forgot. 
Hither I come, apart from foe and friend, 
To deck the moand that holds a mother dear; 
To silent anguish o’er her tomb to bend, 
And pay the tribute of a filial tear. 
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Whilst on airy pinions wings its flight, 
With beoyant pints o’er the fatare smiles ; 

And mate accusing conscience with delight 
Approves our present acts, and ne’er reviles. 


Mem’ry will often o’er our childhood sigh 
When calm reflection pictures scenes long 


past: 
They’re not like flow’rs in spring, which bloom 
and die; 
No—thoughts of infant sports for ever. last. 


Sceptre and crown must yield to meagre time, 
And all sach transient baubles of a day ; 
Tow’'rs which rear to heav’n their brows sub- 


ime, 
Mast at his magic touch in dust decay: 
But O, my mother! ne’er can time efface 
The mem’ry of thy sweet maternal care, 
Thy kisses printed on my infant face, 
by constant flow of love, thy anxious tear. 


All, all is cherish’d still within my mind, 
Adds joy to duty, bids my humble theme 
Record thy worth, thy will to heav’n resign’d, 
And scenes which now appear but asa dream. 
’Tis past, tis past, the woeful conflict’s o’er, 
String after string snapp’d from thy tender 


heart, 
While sixteen moons roll’d round, thou didst 
endure, 
Till in thy bosom death transfix’d his dart. 
Then scareely had I seen seven blooming 


springs, 
When thou wast summon’d to th’ eternal 
shore, 
And thy pure spirit borne on seraph wings 
A haven found where billows never roar. 


Bat now the child of grief and wither’d hopes, 
Devious on fortane’s faithless sea I’m toss’d ; 
My sails all torn, my blocks with damag’d 


My eeble bark unmast’d, my compass lost. 


But Oh, the thought that thou my mother dear 
- gein’d that happy land whence sorrows 
ee: 
Whilst on thy “ narrow cell” I drop a tear: 
That thought is joy, a cup of sweets to me. 


Here sires and mutrons, youths and maidens 


fair, 
Parents and children, close together lie: 
Whilst o’er thy grave I breathe my pensive 
pray’r, 
My happy brother’s* echoes back the sigh. 
In ene spot enclos’d sweet roses bloom, 
mento of the fair onet ’tomb’d beneath: 
Ye parents, dr your tears, rue not her doom, 


In heav’n she’s crown’d with an immortal 
wreath. 
Thrice happy shade, farewell,—adieu,—adieu ; 
Yon setting orb that lately shone on high, 
In silent splendoar bids me sigh—adieu— 
Ere twinkling stars Sieapengee o’er the sky. 





* My brother’s grave joins my mother’s. 

tA lenghier of E. Coote, Bag. a solicitor 
of St. Austell, eminent for his private virtues, 
as well as his professional abilities. The spot 
where his daughter is interred is enclosed with 
iron pallisades, 





-- 


May Heav’n my footsteps guide in wisdom’s 


way, 
That 1 in virtue’s path may follow y~u, 
So shall we meet again in endless day ; 
Till then, maternal shade,—adieu—adieu! 
P. N, 
9, Gray's Inn Square, Feb. 18, 1824. 


— 
ON A STORMY NIGHT. 
BY J. JACKSON. 


Tue heavy skies in thick’ning mass appear, 

And slowly move, portentous, thro’ the air. 

Immix’d black, and livid clouds arise, 

And — a sable horror o’er the skies. 

The plaintive zephyrs swell into a roar, 

And big waves roll in madness to the shore. 

The watchful peacock howis his om’nous 
scream, 

Re-echoing thro’ the woods and channel’d 
stream. 

All natare seems in silent awe to wait, 

And view this scene of elemental fate. 

Soon barst the heavens in floods: the furious 


wind 
Roars thro’ the void, and rages unconfin’d ; 
Tempest and storm their wrathful force unite, 
And spread confusion thro’ the dismal night. 
The solitary wretch, whom gloomy fate 
Sternly prescribes to wander soon and late, 
Haply on some wild moor may darkly stray, 
And, storm-bewilder’d, miss bis devious way: 
Beat with the rains, and by the tempest driv’, 
Oft does he cast a mournful look to heav’n; 
But there no twinkling stars allure his eye, 
And kindly point, as beacons in the sky ; 
Involv’d in one impervious massy gloom, 
They lie conceal'd, like virtues in the tomb : 
Toil’d and distress’d, dejected and alone, 
No wife to feel, no friend to hear bis groan; 
His sluggish limbs, made torpid by the blast, 
Stiffly sustain him o’er the dismal waste; 
"Mong pits and marshy ne he blindly errs, 
While o’er his soul hang grim portending 


fears ; 
Self-sympathetic tears burst his sad eyes ; 
He feels a parent’s, busband’s = ; 


sighs. 
Cautious he treads, and points his staff t’ex- 


plore 
Depts aes oe aes 
ith steady grasp airy ind, 
Unconscious of the wide and deup protound ; 
One fatal thrast, half aided by the wind, 
Destroys his balance, and his force behind ; 
Down the dark void he shooting falls, 
And darts alternate ’gainst its stony walls. 
His mangled body thundering to the ski 
Plunges the stagnant gulf, no more to rise. 
oe bloody drops fall on the gloomy wave, 
tinkle dirges o’er his wat’ry grave. 
Bat how distressfal is the lot of those 
Whom destiny on rolling billows throws ? 
Toss’d to and fro upon the stormy deep, 


They wildly view the plangings of the ship. 
Sometimes they sink, sometimes ing rise, 
Dive down the deep, and mount into the skies. 
Now laid on billows, drawn by winds they ride, 
—_ moantain-seas,and swe tae tide. 
tempest groahs, in sorrow howls the blast, 
The vessel leaks, and tempests snap the mast; 
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This forcefal tottering falls, then shoots away, 

Strack by the winds into a gulfy sea ; 

Low ip the gulfy sea they bear it dive, 

And, with impetuous rush, the briny ocean 

rive. 

The fearfal pilot views the lab’ring scene, 

Exerts his efforts, —_ paate in vain. 
«In dumb dismay, the ghastly crew implore 
“Whe hand of ron to guide them to the shore. 

Now pray’rs and screams promiscuously they 

. join, 

Now start in terror from the foaming brine. 

But all in vain, the shatter’d vessel reels, 

While thro’ her leaky sides, her bosom fills. 

Press'd by th’ internal undulating sea, 

Borne down by leaping breakers ; now they see 

Their wretched doom irrevocably sure, 

And all resign’dly sad, prepare t’endare. 

Lower they sink, then dive the ocean-grave, 

While hollow sounds the wind, and mourns 

the toiling wave. 


Hippuholm, Oct. 10, 1823. 
i 


STANZAS ON A FATHER’S GRAVE. 





WRITTEN IN HIGHAM FERRARS CHURCH-YARD, 
IN AUGUST, 1823. 


Nor all the charms by kindly natare spread, 
The bird’s sweet carol, yellow harvest’s 


ride, 
Can Pen me from the narrow turf-crown’d bed 
: —— serves a father’s lov’d remains to 
e. 


Unheeded glide the silent hours away, 
Unseen each stranger gazing passes by ; 
Day’s monarch disappears, and ev’ning gray 

Comes, and proclaims eternity more nigh. 


Blest shade! thy earth-bound son still hover 
near, 
Teach him, like thee, in virtue’s paths to 


tre 
Till he (no more a weary wand’rer here) 
Who living mourns thee now, shall join thee 
ead. F. yt M. 


— 
NIGHT.—A SONNET. 


O'ER the calm bosom of yon sable tide, 
(Whose rippling waters, hush’d in darkness, 


seem 
To court the radiance of the moon’s mild 


am, 
Night spreads her noiseless wing in ebon pride. 
Alt all is various voice of on 
Disturbs no more the philosophic mind ; 
Yes, all is peace,—the melancholy wind 
That swept the twilight eve hath died away. 


Reader! ’tis like the stillness of the tomb 
Where the cold relics of the good and just 
Mis, poticiegnih 4. with their kindred 

ast, 

‘And sweetly slumber in their destin’d home; 

Bat, brightly soaring from its mortal clay, 

The spirit wanders to eternal day. 


j ; R. W. BARKER. 
Norwich, Feb. 9, 1824. 





A PIOUS WISH. 
WHEN opening day salutes my eyes, 
O may my thoughts ascend above ; 
Thy favours may I always prize, 
still devoutly seek thy love. 
As day prolongs the welcome light, 
Or hastens onward to a close ; 
So may my soul increase in might, 
And only in her God repose. 
So when the night of death draws near, 
And life is bat a glimm’ring ray ; 
Great helper of my soal, appear, 
And bless me with eternal day. 


R. TABRAHAM. 
Aberdeen, July, 1823. 
ins aoneneiell 


Review.—Reliquia Diluviane, or Ob- 
servations on Organic Remains. 
(Concluded from col. 375.) 


THE greatest number of teeth ap- 
peared to have belonged to hyznas, 
and the ruminantia: and Professor 
Buckland calculates the total num- 
ber of hyznas, of which there is evi- 
dence, at not less than 200 or 300. 
There were discovered the teeth be- 
longing to the various animals already 
noticed, but in different proportions. 
The teeth of water-rats seem to have 
been in the greatest abundance. 

« But the teeth which occur, perhaps, in 
greatest abundance,” says our author, “ are 
those of the wuater-rat; for, in almost every 
specimen I have collected, or seen, of the 
osseous breccia, there are teeth, or broken 
fragments of the bones, of this little animal 
mixed with, and adhering to, the fragments of 
all the longer bones.—These rats,” continues 
the Professor, ‘‘ may be supposed to have 
abounded on the edge of the lake, which I 
have shewn probably existed at that time in 
this neighbourhood.”’—pp. 18 and 19. 


The professor, from his examina- 
tions of this cave and. its contents, 
urges the following important infe- 
rences. That this cave was, during 
a long succession of years, inhabited 
as a den by hyenas; and that these 
ravenous animals dragged into its 
recesses the other animal bodies, 
whose remains are found mixed in- 
discriminately with their own. The 
discovery in the cave, of small balls 
of the solid calcareous excrement of 
an animal that had fed on bones, and 
which has been known by the old 
name of album gracum, in the opi- 
nion of Professor Buckland, tends to 
strengthen this conjecture. The ex- 
ternal form of this album grecum, is 
that of a sphere irregularly com- 
pressed, like the feces of sheep, and 
varying from half an inch to an inch 
and half in diameter; its colour is 
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of a yellowish white, its fracture is 
earthy and compact, resembling stea- 
tite, and sometimes {granular; when 
compact, it is interspersed with 
small cellular cavities, and in some 
of the balls were found undigested 
minute fragments of the enamel of 
teeth. The keeper of the menagerie 
at Exeter Change immediately recog- 
nized these balls, and declared that 
they resembled perfectly, both in 
form and appearance, the feces of the 
spotted or Cape hyzna, and which 
animal he stated to be greedy of 
bones, beyond all other beasts under 
his care.* Dr. Wollaston, it seems, 
analyzed this substance, and found it 
to consist ,of phosphate of lime, car- 
bonate of lime, and a small proportion 
of the triple phosphate of ammonia, 
and magnesia.t+ 

I do not know,” observes the author, 
“ what more conclasive evidence than this 
can be adduced to the facts already enume- 
rated, to shew that the hyzenas inhabited this 
cave, and were the agents by which the teeth 
and bones of the other animals were there col- 
lected.” —pp. 20 and 21. 


The learned professor next pro- 
ceeds to establish the probability of 
this solution, by a learned and inge- 
nious inquiry into the habits of the 
more modern hyzna, and he shews 
that their habits are those of beasts of 

rey; not susisting, however, on liv- 
ing prey solely, but greedily devour- 
ing putrid flesh. 

“The structure of these animals,’ be ob- 
serves, “ places them in an intermediate class 
between the cat and dog tribes; not feed- 
ing, like the former, almost exclusively on 
living prey, bat, like the latter, being greedy 
of putrid flesh and bones: their love of putrid 
flesh induces them to follow armies, and dig u 
haman bodies from the grave. They inhabit 
holes in the earth, and chasms of rocks; are 
fierce, and of obstinate courage, attackin 
stronger quadrupeds than themselves, 
even repelling lions.” —p. 21. 

The strength of the hyzna’s jaw is 
pene When he attacks a dog, 

e commences by biting off his leg 
at a single snap. For this purpose 
his jaw is admirably contrived, the 
muscles being inserted so as to exert 
their power with the greatest advan- 
tage. The teeth, too, are also well 
formed, and calculated for the de- 
struction of his prey. Consistent 
with this strength of the hyzna’s 
teeth and jaw, is the state of the mus- 
cles of his neck, being so full and 


* Vide p. 20. + Ibid. 
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strong, that in earlier times this ani- 
mal was fabled to have but one cer- 
vical vertebra. They live by day in 
dens, and seek their prey by night, 
having large prominent eyes, adapted, 
like those of the rat, cat, and mouse, 
for seeing in the dark. 

“To animals of such a class,” observes 
Mr. Buckland, “ our cave at Kirkdale would 
afford a convenient habitation : and the cir- 
cumstances we find develo in it, are en- 
tirely consistent with the habits above enu- 


merated.”’—p. 24 


We have already alluded to the 
interest and devotion, which our 
author evidently manifesis in in- 
quiries of this kind. All who read 
his work, will find abundant traces of 
this laudable zeal. We shall select 
one passage, for the satisfaction of 
our readers. 

“The bones of the hyzna, however,” he 
observes, ‘“‘ had not been discovered in the 
dilavial detritus of this country, till the 
spring of last year, 1822, when Mr. Andrew 
Bloxham, by mere accident, brought me some 
bones from the clay in which they so ofien 
find the remains of e' ts and rhinoceros, 
at Lawford, near Ragby, that I might inform 
him what they were: the instant I saw'them, 
I was to find the entire under jaw, 
and entire radias and ulna, of a very and 
one hyena, supplyin the only link that was 
deficient to complete the evidence I wanted, 
to establish the hyena’s den at Kirkdale.”— 
pp- 26 and 27. 

It would appear from the condition 
in which the bones of the hyznas 
themselves were found in the cave 
at Kirkdale,—viz. as much broken to 
pieces, as those of the animals that 
formed their prey—that the surviving 
hyenas eat up the carcases of those 
which died. Predesoat Buckland in- 
forms us, on the authority of Mr. 
Brown, who asserts, in his Journey to 
Darfin, that itis related of the hyznas, 
that upon one of them being wounded, 
his companions instantly tear him to 
pieces, and devour him! He ob- 
serves, in continuation of this sub- 
ject,— 

«It seems, therefore, in the highest degree 
probable, that the mangled relicntof bundeode 
of hyzenas, that lie indiscriminately scattered, 
and equally broken with the bones of other 
animals in the cave of Kirkdale, were reduced 
to this state by the agency of the surviving 
individuals of their own species.” —p. 

It is, at first sight, rather an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, that out of so 
large a collection of the bones of so 
many and such different animals, 
there has not been discovered a sin- 
gle perfect skeleton of any one—not 
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even of an hyena itself. This circum- 
stance, which at first view appears 
to militate against our author’s ideas 
upon the question, when reflected 
upon, merely serves to strengthen his 
yiews, and to confirm their correct- 
ness. We cannot possibly answer 
the objection more satisfactorily 
than in our author’s own words. 

*‘ Should it be asked, why, amidst the 
remains of so many hundred animals, nota 
single skeleton of any kind bas been found 
entire? we see an obvious answer, in the 
power and known habit of hysenas to devour 
the bones of their prey ; and the gnawed 
fragments on the one hand, and album grecum 
on the aa afford oper Naseer of their 
havi tified this natural propen- 
sity re tas ‘omeaplien of the teeth, and name- 
rous small bones of the lower joints and ex- 
tremities, that remain unbroken, as having 
been too hard and solid to afford inducement 
for mastication, is entirely consistent with this 
solution. And should it be farther asked, 
why we do not find, at least, the entire skele- 
ton of the one or more hyeenas that died last, 
and left no survivors to devour them? we 
find a sufficient reply to this question, in the 
circumstance of the probable destruction of 
the last individuals by the dilavian waters : 
on the rise of these, had there been any hya- 
nas in the den, they would have rashed out, 
and fled for safety to the bills ; and if absent, 
they could by no possibility have retarned to 
it from the higher levels: that they were ex- 
tirpated by this catastrophe is obvious from 
the discovery of their bones in the diluvial 
gravel hoth of England and Germany. The 
same circumstance will also explain the rea- 
sop, why there are no heaps of bones foand on 
the outside of the cave of Kirkdale, as de- 
scribed by Buasbequius, on the outside of the 
hyenas’ den in Anatolia; for every thing that 
luy withoat, on the attediluvian sarface, must 
have been swept away, and scattered by the 
violence of the diluvian waters: and there is 
no reason for believing that hywnas, or any 
= a Bey cagew” have occupied the 

en subsequently to that catastrophe.”—pp. 
37,38, aod 39.” oe 


Our author next proceeds to exa- 
mine “what other hypotheses can be 
suggested, to explain the collection 
of bones assembled in the cave.” 
He states, it may be suggested, that 
the various animals entered the cave 
to die, or that they retired into it to 
shelter themselves from the dangers 
of some sudden convulsion. But 
the diameter of the cave, compared 
with the bulks of the elephant and 
rhinoceros, offers a thorough refuta- 
tion to such an hypothesis ; and it is 
equally repugnant to, and incon- 
sistent with, our knowledge of the 
habits of animals, that those of such 
dissimilar ones as hyzenas, tigers, 
bears, wolves, foxes, deer, rabbits, 





mice, birds, &c. should inhabit the 
same tenement in amicable society. 

It may be father imagined, that the 
careases of these animals were drifted 
in by the watersof a flood; but the same 
objection which applies to the entrance 
of the body of aliving elephant, &c. ap- 
plies to the entry of the entire carcase 
of a dead one; and, therefore, they 
could not have been drifted in entire. 
Had they been drifted in at all, this 
must have occurred after the flesh 
had separated from the bones, and 
the bulk of the larger animals had 
been, consequently, considerably di- 
minished. Of the smaller animals, 
the size of the cave would not have 
been sufficient to contain a twentieth 
part of the number of animals, of 
which the bones found, afford mani- 
fest traces of their having been there ; 
add to which, that the bones would 
not have been broken to pieces, nor 
in different stages of decay. If the 
collection had been owing to a suc- 
cession of floods, there would have 
been.a succession of beds of sediment 
and stalactite, and the cave would 
have been filled up by the second or 
third recurrence of such a cause as 
that which introduced the single stra- 
tum of mud, which alone occurs in it. 
If the bones had drifted in after the 
separation of the soft parts, they 
would have been mixed with gravel, 
and they would have been at least 
slightly rolled in their passage ; and 
at all events, there would still remain 
the difficulty attending the solution, 
on this hypothesis, of the means by 
which they were split and broken to 
pieces, as well as the disproportion 
which exists between the number of 
the teeth compared with that of the 
bones. 

“The third, and the only remaining hypo- 
thesis that occurs to me,” observes our author, 
“« is, that they* were dragged in for food by the 
hyznas, who canght their prey in the imme- 
diate vicinity of their den; and as they could 
not have dragged it home from any great dis- 
tances, it follows, that the animals they fed om 
all lived and died not far from the spot where 
their remains are foand.”—p. 40. 

Hence it follows, that these bones 
were accumulating during a long suc- 
cession of years, and that the animals 
to which they belong, were at one 
period natives of this country. 

From the phenomena observed by 
our author at Kirkdale, he considers 

* The animals whose partial remains have 
been discovered in the cave. 
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himself fully authorized in drawing 
the following chronological conclu- 
sions :— 

lst, That there has been a period, 
{and if an estimate be formed from 
the small quantity of stalagmite now 
found on the actual floor of the cave, 
a very short one,) during which this 
aperture in the rock existed in its 
present state, but was not tenanted 
by the hyznas. 

The 2d period was that, during 
which the cave was inhabited by the 
hyznas, and the stalactite and stalag- 
mite were still forming. 

The 3d period is that, at which the 
mud was introduced and the animals 
extirpated, viz. the period of the 
deluge. 

The 4th period is that, during 
which the stalagmite was deposited, 
which invests the upper surface of 
the mud. From all these circum- 
stances, collectively considered, our 
authors is inclined to infer, that more 
than five or six thousand years can- 
not have elapsed since that great 
and universal inundation which over- 
whelmed the whole earth. 

It would far exceed the limits 
necessarily prescribed to our review, 
to follow our author, and trace his 
steps, to the full extent of our inclina- 
tion: we must therefore content our- 
selves with stating generally, that he 
has introduced into his work, many 
very amusing and instructing bisto- 
ries of other caves, discovered not 
only in various parts of England, 
but on the continent. He also writes 
upon the proofs of an universal de- 
luge afforded by the appearances of 
the earth’s surface in almost every 
country, and, at the close of the work, 
offers the following summary of facts 
attesting an universal and simul- 
taneous inundation of the earth's sur- 
face :— 

1. The general shape and position 
of hills and valleys; the former hav- 
ing their sides and surfaces univer- 
sally modified by the action of violent 
waters, and presenting often the same 
alternation of salient and retiring 
angles, that marks the course of a 
common river; and the latter, in 
those cases, which are called valleys 
of denudation, being attended with 
such phenomena as shew them to 
owe their existence entirely to exca- 
vation under the action of a flood of 
waters. 

No. 65.—Voy. VI. 





11. The almost universal confluence, 
and successive inosculations of minor 
valleys with each other, and final ter- 
mination of them all in some main 
trunk, which conducts them all to the 
sea; and the rare interruption of 
their courses by transverse barriers 
producing lakes. 

111, The occurrence of detached in- 
sulated masses of horizontal strata, 
called outliers, at considerable dis- 
tances, from the beds of which they 
once evidently formed a continuous 
part, and from which they have been 
separated at a recent period by deep 
and precipitous valleys of denuda- 
tion. 

iv. The immense deposits of gravel 
that occur occasionally on the sum- 
mit of hills, and almost universally in 
valleys over the whole world, in 
situations to which no torrents or 
rivers, that are now in aetion, could 
ever have drifted them. 

v. The nature of this gravel, being 
in part composed of the wreck of the 
neighbouring hills, and partly of frag- 
ments and blocks that have been 
transported from distant regions. 

vi. The nature and condition of the 
organic remains deposited in this 
gravel, many of them being identical 
with species that now exist, and very 
few having undergone the smalles 
process of mineralization. ’ 

vil. The total impossibility of re- 
ferring any one of these appearances 
to the effect of ancient or modern 
rivers, or any other causes that are 
new, or appear ever to have been, in 
action, since the retreat of the dilu- 
vian waters. 

vit. The analogous occurrence of 
similar phenomena, in almost all the 
regions of the world that have hitherto 
been scientifically investigated, pre- 
senting a series of facts that are uni- 
formly consistent with the hypothesis 
of a contemporaneous and diluvial 
origin. 

ix. The perfect harmony and con- 
sistency in the circumstances of those 
few changes that now go on,—for ex- 
ample, the formation of ravines and 
gravel by mountain torrents; the 
limited depth and continual growth 
of peat-bogs ; the formation of tufa, 
sand-banks, and deltas ; and the fill. 
ing up of lakes, estuaries, and marsh- 
es,—with the hypothesis which dates 
the commencement of all such opera- 
tions at a period not more ancient 
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than that which our received chrono- 
logies assign to the deluge. 

* All these facts,” observes our author, 
“whether considered collectively or sepa- 
rately, present such a conformity of proofs, 
to establish the universality of a re- 
cent inundation of the earth, as no difficulties 
or objections that have hitherto arisen, are in 
any way sufficient to overrule. 2 

* In the fall confidence, that these difficul- 
ties will at length be removed by the further 
extension of physical observations, we may, 
for the present, rest satisfied with the argu- 
ment, that namberless phenor have been 
already ascertained, which, without the admis- 
sion of an universal deluge, it seems not easy, 
nay, utterly impossible, to explaiu.”’—p. 228. 

The deluge, with every circum- 
stance connected with its moral cause, 
as well as its physical consequences, 
were related to man by the Divine 
Being, long before his mental powers 
were capable of such an inference 
from examination and reflection upon 
the physical changes induced by its 
operation upon the earth’s surface. 
Let the infidel—let the sceptic—now 
muse upon this great confirmation of 
the truth of the revealed word; and 
reconcile this communication, in the 
destruction of all human testimony, 
and indeed of every other evidence; 
and let them prove the analogies sub- 
sisting between the sacred writings 
and “the fairy tales of the east.”* 

It must be a great satisfaction to 
the true and ardent lovers of religion, 
to find revelation so fully corrobo- 
rated by physical evidence; not, as 
we have already stated, that we would 
for a moment allow that they stand 
in need of any such confirmation; 
but it must be gratifying to see the 
sceptic driven from what he consi- 
dered his strongest holds, and a sud- 
den check given to the dissemination 
of his pernicious doctrines. 

We feel that we have probably ex- 
ceeded our limits, in the consideration 
of this work; but we could not pass 
over so important a subject, nor so 
wonderful a disclosure, without en- 
deavouring to impress on our readers 
a full and perfect sense of its value. 








* « The account of the creation, and subse- 
went events, has the allegorical figurative 
er common to eastern compositions; 
and it is distinguished among the cosmogonies, 
by a simple grandeur and natura! sublimity, 
as the rest of these writings are by appro- 
priate beauties in their respective parts, not 
inferior to those of any human compositions.” 
s-See ‘our review of Lectures on the Physio- 
Ln ager &c, in August, September, and 
r, 1821. 





We, at the same time, must beg to 
observe, that we trust the merit of the 
work, and the learning and discrimi- 
nation, displayed both in its compo- 
sition, and the collection of its facts, 
may not be estimated by the concise- 
ness of our extracts; and we will 
venture to assure our readers, that 
they who will take the trouble to ex- 
amine its contents, will reap the full 
reward of their labour. 


ee 
Review.—A Biographical Sketch of 
the Remarkable Life and Character 
of Mr. James Bundy, of Bristol. 
'y Thomas Wood, A.M. 12mo. 
pp. 117. London. Butterworth & 

Son, Fleet-street. Third Edit. 1824. 
Tue lives of pious individuals are 
always interesting, but they become 
doubly so, when, in the course of their 
mortal career, they have been distin- 
guished for some peculiar virtue, the 
effects of which are obvious to every 
spectator. Such was Mr. Bundy, the 
subject ‘of this memoir,—a man of 
sterling piety, of unblemished charac- 
ter, and of undaunted zeal in his Mas- 
ter’s cause; whom no danger could 
intimidate, and no allurements induce 
to swervefrom the path of duty. The 
more material parts of his interview 
with Richard Haynes, a ferocious 
thief, we shall take the liberty to tran- 
scribe :— 

‘* The case of one Richard Haynes, com- 
monly called Dick Boy, a most notorious and 
daring character, is peculiarly singular. He 
had been eed | to Botany-Bay, where, 
for committing depredations, he received one 
hundred lashes, which were inflicted with 
considerable severity. A very stout man, 
who passed for the greatest fighter in the 
country, thinking Haynes was completely 
subdued, began to reproach him; at which he 
was so enraged, that he caused all the plasters 
to be torn off his back, and challenged him to 
combat. This being accepted, he returned 
victor in the course of a few minutes, having 
terribly beaten his opponent; thereby shewing 
the ferocity of his nature, which neither his 
painful sitaation, nor the dread of additional 

unishment, could overcome. Such was his 

ehavidur afterwards, that his effects were 
seized and distributed, and his hut destroyed. 

‘* He then prevailed on Lord C—I—d to in- 
tercede with the lawful authorities for him to 
leave New South Wales, and to accompany 
his lordship to the East Indies: which was 
granted. As they proceeded, his lordship 
appeared to have great confidence in Haynes, 
often trusting bim with large sums of money, 
and leaving the place unlocked where it was : 
bat whether Haynes considered this as a bait 
or otherwise, he took care‘never to diminish 
the sum without giving in a proper account. ° 
His panctuality pleasing his lordship, he de- _ 
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sired him not to make any more accounts. In 
the East Indies, meeting with a person who 
had offended him, he gave him two or three 
desperate blows, and left him in a hopeless 
condition ; but, thinking he had not done right, 
he returned, gave the poor man what assist- 
ance he could, and left some money for him 
and his family; thereby shewing that he was 
not totally divested of the feelings of hu- 
manity. 

“Lord C—l—d then dispztched Haynes 
with letters to England. He was landed on 
the coast of France, and, after travelling some 
time, was taken up for a spy of the English 
Government, but found means to secrete his 
letters. He was conducted to the guillotine, 
and seated on it for execution; but the person 
who acted as his interpreter, on being pro- 
mised a sum of money, represented him as an 
American, by which means his life was spared, 
and he’ was sent on board an American ship, 
with strict orders not to be seen on shore, 
which he punctually observed. He sailed for 


America, where he remained some time; then, 


returned to England, and delivered the Jetters 
to the persons for whom they were intended, 
who rewarded him very handsomely. 

“* Soon after bis arrival, he married in Lon- 
don, and commenced hawker and pedlar, tra- 
velling about the country to wakes and fairs. 
Abont this time, he went to Liverpool, and 
purchased a large quantity of muslin, &c. pro- 
mising payment: but, after obtaining posses- 
sion of the goods, without fulfilling bis pro- 
mise, he set off towards Manchester, being 
pursued by civil officers and soldiers. A party 
of dragoons, who changed horses at every 
stage, could not overtake him. Coming to 
some hills near Manchester, while he was 
hotly pursued, he alighted, and led his horse 
up one of them. His pursuers being come 
within half a pistol shot of him, be instantly 
mounted, clapped spurs to his horse, and set 
off again: they fired at him, bat he soon left 
them far behind. Coming to two cross-roads, 
one leading to Manchester, and the other to 
Congleton, be took the latter, and so evaded 
his pursuers. But, before he reached Con- 

leton, his horse dropped under him : leaving 
it, he proceeded on foot to Norwich, and thence 
to London. 

‘«In the course of his travels he became 
acquainted with some of the most noted box- 
ers, such as Perrins, Johnstone, Mendoza, 
and others. After frequenting their company 
awhile, he commenced pugilist, and by means 
of sparring and boxing obtained the means of 
subsistence. He also married several females, 
plandered them of their property, and then 
decamped. He often said, he had sixteen 
wives in different parts of the country. 

‘* Once, when returning from Ireland, he met 
with a gentleman on board who had consider- 
able property with him. He got as much as 

ossible into his company, found out where 
is treasure was, and whither he was going. 
On their landing at Bristol, he kept his eye on 
him, and put ap at the same house he did. 
The next day, at Bath, the gentleman going 
out in the evening, he followed him; but, 
stepping back to the chamber-maid, said to 





her, ‘ Do not let any one but myself have my 
master’s bags; I shall retarn back for them 
immediately.’ She promised him she would 








not. He followed the gestions, and, after 
watching him to some distance, returned to 
the inn, got the bags of the chamber-maid, 
she not knowing but the gentleman had sent 
him for them, and went away with the pro- 
perty. 
‘« He was once in custody, and nine soldiers 
were conducting him handcuffed. They called 
at a public-bouse on the road to get refresh- 
ment. He pot near the fire, and, uppereeived, 
with the poker got the handcuffs off: he then 
rusbed out of the house, and, by the time the 
soldiers could take up their muskets, had got 
thirty or forty yards from them. He le: 
over hedges and ditches, crossed the fields, 
they firing at him, and the balls passing near 
him: but he made his escape, travelling by 
night, and resting during the day. As night 
approached, be would enter a town, go to the 
largest inn, call for wine, order supper and @ 
es and ask if he conld have a carriage in 
morning. After supper, he would say to the 
waiter,‘ I am going out into the town, and 
shal! retarn in about half an hour; be sure to 
order the carriage at such a time in the morn- 
ing.’ Then he would walk off with (to ase hig 
own expression) a hide full, free of expense. 

‘* After acting in this most daring and un- 
principled manner in different parts of the 
country, he was convicted at the Manchester 
sessions, held in January, 1797, for stealing, 
and ordered for seven years’ transportation. 
From Lancaster castle he was removed to 
Langston-Harbour, near Portsmouth, and 
on board Le Fortienne hulk. On his leaving 
London, he stole a knife at some inn on the 
road, with which he managed to saw off his 
irons ; but was discovered before he had an 
opportanity to make his escape. However, 
he effected his escape from the hulk on the 
Whitsuntide following. 

“Tn July, 1799, he was taken up, for firing 


‘at the officers who attempted to seize him on 


suspicion of having stolen a silver tankard, 
and lodged in Newgate, Bristol. His beha- 
viour in the prison, for two or three months, 
was extremely turbulent and unruly, as well 
to the keeper, who endeavoured by gentle 
means to tame him, as to the prisoners who 
were near him. Notwithstanding his heavy 
irons, his determined manner caused them to 
dread him, especially those who thought they 
had in any way displeased him: they were 
always on their guard, fearing lest he shoald 
do some alarming mischief in the prison. On 
some occasions, the military were called in to 
their assistance ; to whose bayonets he expos- 
ed his naked breast, daring them to run ies 
through the body. He would rather have 
been shot dead, than have surrendered himself 
to them. But what could not be effected by 
harsh means, was accomplished by mild treat- 
ment, being of a disposition not to be sabdued 
by rigorous measures ; for he actually deliver- 
ed a weapon into the bands of a gentleman 
who reasoned with him, when the ap 
of a file of armed soldiers, with an officer at 
their head, could not take it from him. 
‘ “ One day, } by some meee, he had got off 
is irons, seizing a e carving-knife, 
bade defiance to all who yn to - 
him. A file of soldiers with fixed bayonets 
endeavoured to intimidate him; bnt he reso- 
lutely refused to surrender bimself to them: 
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Mr. B. undertook to appease him ; the door 
of the prison was opened, and he entered. 
Haynes came up to him very disdainfally, 
caging, « I suppose you are come to find oat 
secrets?” ‘ No, sir,’ replied Mr. B. with firm- 
ness, ‘I am come to you in the name of the 
Lord.’ This seemed to paralyze him, and he 
‘was conquered, so that, according to the re- 
mark Mr. B. made on the occasion, ‘ he fell 
own like a great calf upon the ground, before 
mighty word which breaks the rock in 
pieces.’ Entertaining, however, icions of 


ws0e oe 


confession, and expressing his sorrow for it. 
He repeated from memory the following por- 
tion of Scripture :—‘ Thou hast laid me im the 
lowest pit, in darkness, in the deeps. Thy 
wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou hast 
afflicted me witb all thy waves. Thou hast 
put away mine acquaintance far from me: 
thou hast made me an abomination unto them. 
I am shut up, and F cannot come forth.’ 

‘** At a subsequent visit, on inquiring how 
he had behaved, Mr. B. found he had not con- 
ducted himseif towards the keeper with that 





the Rev. the Ordivary, as well as Mr. B., he 
ke to him on the subject, requesting to 
know his intention in visiting him ; whether it 
was his good which he sought, or only to pry 
into his actions, to bring them forward at some 
fature period against him? Mr. B. assured 
him, that the latter was the most remote from 
his mind; that he was far from thinking he 
could be of any service or-dis-service to him 
in this respect; that he had waited on him 
only in expectation of administering spiritual 
advice and consolation to him, and hoped, ere 
long, he would, by Divine assistance, be 
brought to a proper view of the state of his 
immortal soul, which appeared to bim to have 
been mach neglected ; and that, without any 
reference to his present situation, wv om bert 
ignorant how the law might determine his fate, 
he was neither come to torment him with re- 
roaches, nor to excite ungrounded fears in 
Cin ; but only to assist bim, if possible, to 
become a possessor of true religion : at the 
same time, earnestly entreating him to divest 
himself of all such unworthy suspicions.— 
Haynes replied, ‘ If that be really your inten- 
tion, of which I have no doubt, I apprehend 
ou come to mein the name of God, and in 
is name I shall henceforth receive your vi- 
sits:’ observing with reference to the Ordi- 
nary, as well as Mr. B., that this was the first 
time any persons had interested themselves in 
affording him the least assistance in the great 
business of salvation, though he had travelled 
in the three quarters of the world; and re- 
uested, since he had undertaken the task, 
t he would assist the Ordinary, and visit 
him often. They then joined together in 
prayer. Mr. B. noted down this interview as 
follows :—‘ Nov. 2, 1799. This was the first 
time of my visiting poor Haynes in Newgate ; 
but not without fear, because he phe | de- 
termined on murder, if possible. But it pleas- 
ed God so to order it, that what was said af- 
fected his mind in such a manner, that the 
lion became a lamb.’ It appears that he was 
at a loss for expressions of thankfalness on 
account of this remarkable interposition of 
divine Providence ; his words are, ‘ I seemed 
to want to be thankfal.’ 

“ At another interview, Mr. B. asked him, 
what he thought of their former conversation ; 
he replied, ‘ If what you advanced be true, I 
must confess I have always been ina — 
course. He expressed himself satisfied wit 
the-eandour and tenderness of the Ordinary, 
who had recently visited him ; and felt a pain- 
fal recollection of his former suspicions. He 
seemed also to feel contrition for having been 
so uvruly in the former part of his confine- 
ment, acknowledging that he had esed the 
keeper very ill, and given him much trouble ; 
for which he could only make amends by this 





propriety which he expected from his own 
confession, and promise of amendment. He 
observes, ‘ But his wavering is not to be won- 
dered at, when we consider that he had only 
resolved on amendment by trusting in his own 
strength, which in good things was very weak. 
On conversing with him, he confessed he bad 
been actuated by the same passion as before, 
towards those who were obliged to attend 
him: evidently shewing, that, though there 
was reason to hope he had obtained a degree 
of ascendency over his wicked tempers and 
ways, yet religious principles, which in a mea- 
sare impressed his mind, were not sufliciently 
operative to establish him. After a little con- 
versation, he seemed to return to a sense of 
his improper conduct, and a desire of amend- 
ment. He repeated a part of one of David’s 
penitential Psalms :—Have mercy upon me, 
O God! according to thy loving-kindness : 
according unto the multitude of thy tender 
mercies, blot out my transgressions. Wash 
me throughly from mine iniqaity, and cleanse 
me from my sin.” 

« Dec r 6th. Mr. B. says,‘ He seemed 
to be looking up to God, and cried,—-Unto 
thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. Remem- 
ber not the sins of my youth.’"—In consequence 
of this favourable appearance, he was allowed 
more liberty than usual. Notwithstanding 
which, his violent temper would sometimes 
gain the dominion: which occasioned much 
trouble to the gaoler, and considerable dissa- 
tisfaction to the visitors, as the following in- 
stance will evince. Mr. B. intimated his in- 
tention of spending a night with him in his 
cell. The keeper cautioned him against en- 
tering the cell, as it was considered dangerous 
to appreach him. However, Mr. B. persisted, 
and, on entering, found him lying extended at 
fall length on the floor, owing to the weight of 
his irons, which prevented him from using his 
hands or feet. Mr. B.’s compassionate heart 
being moved at seeing a fellow-creature iu 
such a deplorable situation, after using many 
pressing solicitations, prevailed on the keeper 
to allow him to have one band and one foot at 
liberty. He then told the keeper he should 
sit up with him that night, and not all his en- 
treaties and arguments could dissuade him 
from so perilous an undertaking. Feeling an 
earnest desire to be rendered the instrament 
of good to the unhappy criminal, he feared not 
personal risk, trusting alone in God, who pro- 
tects bis servants in the time of need. At ten 
o’clock at night, the keeper left them, and Mr. 
B. heard him fasten three massy doors on 
them, so as to render an escape, if attempted, 
impossible. Immediately on his retiring, 
Haynes lifted up the hand that was not ae 
and reaching u clasped knife, which he had 
concealed, fiercely advanced towards him ; 
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and, with the voice and countenance of a de- 
mon, exclaimed, ‘ Now thou art in my power, 
I will kill thee!’ Mr. B., for the moment, 
thought his end was come; bat suddenly these 
words occurred to his mind, ‘ Thou canst have 
no power over me, unless it be given thee 
from above.’ Instantly he was endued with 
such faith as enabled him to cast away all fear ; 
and, undismayed, he met the enraged culprit, 
whom, in the most persuasive language, he 
thus addressed:—* Now, my friend, what 
harm have I done you? and of what service 
would my death be to you?’ He then called 
his attention to the love of Christ, assuring 
him that be was ready to receive all who came 
to him. His affectionate words softened the 
obdurate beart of Haynes, who threw down 
the knife, acknowledged his guilt, and burst 
into tears. He had protested, that, if he suf- 
fered death, be would not die out of the pri- 
son. Mr. B. pointed out to him the dreadful 
consequences awaiting the crime of suicide in 
a future state: to which he seemed to pay 
rticular attention, giving a solemn promise 
that he would never lift his band in anger 
against a person any more.”—pp. 50 to 60. 
The subsequent branches of this 
narrative record the unwearied assi- 
duities of Mr. Bundy towards this 
unhappy culprit, whose nature seems 
to have undergone a spiritual trans- 
formation; and from the result we 
learn, that there was every reason to 
believe he died, though on the gal- 
lows, in penitence and peace. A 
book that contains such incidents 
stands in no need of any other recom- 
mendation. 
me 
Review.—Leisure Hours. 12mo. pp. 
396. London. Longman and Co. 
Whittaker and Nisbett. 1823. 


Tuis book, in proportion as it be- 
comes known, is likely to be much 
read, and to gain many admirers. 
Intrinsic worth is, however, not the 
only passport to extensive circulation. 
A name which the trumpet of fame 
has sounded, an active bookseller, 
pompous advertisements, and friendly 
criticisms, sometimes lend their. sor- 
ceries, to command attention, and to 
ensure a considerable sale. Through 
these friendly assistants, many works, 
with but a scanty portion of merit, 
have found their way into the world, 
and their authors have levied heavy 
contributions on the pockets of their 
eustomers; while numerous volumes 
containing indisputable excellence, 
because destitute of these artificial 
aids, have been doomed 

‘“.To waste their sweetness in the desert air.” 


It appears from the preface to this 
work, that the pieces which it con- 


we... 





tains are the productions of several 
pens,—that they were first published 
in a series of tracts, during the year 
1820 and 1821, and that they are now 
for the first time collected together, 
having undergone some revision, and, 
in their present form presented to 
the public. The title appears to have 
been rather unhappily chosen, as the 
simple terms, “ Leisure Hours,” may 
be said to signify either something or 
nothing, just as the reader may farcy, 
the words conveying no specific idea. 
The case, however, is somewhat dif- 
ferent with respect to the titles given 
to the various articles of which this 
work is composed. In selecting these, 
the writers have adapted their calcu- 
lations to the spirit and character of 
the age in which we live ; and the por- 
tion of animation diffused throughout 
the pages of this volume, will farnish 
but little occasion for the reader to 
drop the book with disgust, or com- 
plain of disappointment. 

The articles are thirty in number, 
and the authors have contrived to 
introduce them in the forms of narra- 
tives, tales, dialogues, and histories, 
interspersed with incidents and anec- 
dotes, that can hardly fail to arrest 
the reader’s atttention. These are 
conducted with much spirit; and 
where different characters are intro- 
duced, they are well sustained. The 
style is familiar, without being coarse; 
and although the questions are point- 
ed, and the replies spirited, we find 
nothing bordering on acrimony, no 
invidious insinuations, and no sec- 
tarian anathemas. 

The amusement, however, which 
this volume affords, furnishes only 
its secondary claim to recommenda- 
tion. Many of its parts are strictly 
argumentative, and the great truths 
of Christianity are defended in a 
masterly manner. The objections 
started, are urged without any dimi- 
nution of their force ; they are vindi- 
cated with all thatingenuity to which 
sophistry so generally resorts, and 
fairly repelled with masterly reason- 
ings, and an appeal to facts. 

In works of this character, we have 
sometimes seen objections started, 
which their authors could not answer. 
They have roused a lion which they 
were unable to face, and have been 
compelled to hide themselves behind 
a cloud of words without meaning, 
to escape being devoured. Hence, 
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the monster has displayed his menac- 
ing aspect in their pages, and seized 
for his prey, those who expected to 
find him dead. But no imputations 
of this kind, can attach themselves to 
the articles before us. The authors 
have not administered poison, 'with- 


out providing an antidote ; the rea- | 


sonings are clear and unembarrassed, 
and the reader is generally conducted 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

It is, however, but fair to state, 
that the objections are rather com- 
mon than learned, and that the replies 
are more obvious than profound. It 
is a work adapted for those who 
have a smattering of philosophical 
infidelity, and who think every thing 
formidable which they cannot mas- 
ter. Of this volume, the evident ten- 
dency is, 

‘To assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man.” 

This is a station which it fills in a 
manner highly creditable to the ta- 
lents of the writers, and, as such, it 
merits our warm recommendation. 


TE 


Review.—A Sermon delivered at the 
Monthly Lecture, on Thursday Even- 
ing, Feb. 12, 1824, at the Rev. Thos. 
Roberts’ Meeting-house, Bristol. By 
William Thorp. pp. 64. London. 
Maxwell, 21, Bell-yard. Lincoln’s- 
Inn. 

Tue substance of this discourse is, 
an inquiry, ‘‘ For what purpose the 
good works of the righteous, are to 
be exhibited at the day of judgment.” 
This, it must be confessed, is a most 
important subject, which, though not 
to be treated superficially, ought to 
be touched with a careful hand. 
From the pen of inexperience, guided 
by the zeal of youth, the discussion 
of this point has been wisely with- 
held on the present occasion, and we 
are happy to see the task assigned to 
Mr. Thorp, of Bristol; whose charac- 
ter has been long established, whose 
name is well known throughout the na- 
tion, whose temperate judgment must 
be respected, even by those who dif- 
fer from him in some theological sen- 
timents, and whose praise is in all the 
churches. 

After some preliminary remarks, 
in which the author justly excludes 
good works from being the ground of 
justification, he introduces his subject 
in reference to “‘ The character of the 





righteous, the honour of the Judge, 
and the glory of God the Father, in 
the work of redemption.” To these 
topics he chiefly confines his observa- 
tions, examining them with reveren- 
tial caution, and investigating their 
various branches and bearings with 
that moderation, perspicuity, and 
practical application, for which his 
discourses are particularly remark- 
able. It would be easy to prove, that 
Mr. Thorp is a decided enemy to the 
antiscriptural doctrine of self-righ- 
teousness ; and the following passage 
will furnish satisfactory evidence, 
that he discountenances the antino- 
mian heresy :— 

“ «Then shall the King say unto them on 
his right hand,’ &c. immediately follows &@ 
recapitulation, not of negative, but of positive 
virtues ; not of exemptions from crime, but of 
a series of good actions ; not of uprightness of 
intention merely, but of positive acts of bro- 
therly love, and Christian benevolence. Both 
the law and the gospel demand acts of out- 
ward obedience. Sincerity of intention is not 
sufficient. There must be action also, as the 
index of the heart, and the test of character. 
We are not, however, to suppose that acts of 
love, and benevolence, will form the only sub- 
jects of inquiry at the day nt tomy on We 
are commanded to stand complete in the whole 
will of God.” —pp. 11 and 12. 

a 


Review.—Matthew Henry at Hackney. 
To which is (are) added, Strictures on 
the Unitarian Writings of the Rev. 
Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 140. 
London. Seeley § Son, Fleet-street. 
1824. 

SociniAnisM is such an ill-disguised 

sort of infidelity, that it seems scarce- 

ly deserving of half the pains em- 
ployed in its refutation. No serious 

Christian, we should think, could be 

in any danger from a creed, which 

not only leaves out, but which finds 
no substitute for, the great doctrines of 

Christianity. It denies tous aSaviour, 

without proffering the intercession of 

the saints ; and takes away the cross, 
without so much as giving us a crucifix 
in its stead. It desolates the sanc- 
tuary of its altar, of its priest, and of 
the atoning blood; leaving the guilty 
without pardon, and the dying with- 
out hope. It lays waste the inherit- 


ance of Him who is appointed heir 
of all things, converts the church of 
God into a temple of ethics, and fills 
it with the morals of philosophy. 
There may, indeed, be some who lay 
hold on the skirts of such a system, 
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to take away the reproach of open or 
avowed unbelief; but it seems remark- 
able that any real Christian should 
have any fellowship, any sympathy at 
all with it. It has, moreover, been 
so completely vanquished and put 
to flight, first by Horsley, then by 
Fuller, afterwards by Wardlaw, by 
Bevan, and Pye Smith, that nothing 
remains but a company of fugitives, 
who have fled, like the Benjamites, 
before the men of Judah. 

But if, as the author of this clas- 
sical and elegant pamphlet believes, 
these enemies of the Christian faith 
are still active in their endeavours 
to “corrupt our Encyclopedias, our 
Reviews, our Travels, and spread the 
efluvia through our reading-rooms, 
and public libraries,” p. 114. there 
may be good reason for his having 
prepared a little nitric acid for puri- 
fying the atmosphere within its influ- 
ence; otherwise, we should think the 
system must eventually perish in its 
own corruption. 

In the work before us, the vene- 
rated “‘ Matthew Henry” is summoned 
from the shades, made to revisit the 
scene of his former labours, and be- 
hold what desolations have been 
made in the church. Placed in the 
pulpit he once occupied, he delivers 
a warning lecture, summing up, and 
exhibiting, as he proceeds, the early 
opinions respecting the Deity of 
Christ, not only from the prophetic 
and rabbinical writings, but as they 
were traditionally and symbolically 
preserved in the mythology of all the 
ancient heathen nations. 

The next section consists of a cri- 
tical examination of the Unitarian 
Version of the New Testament, so far 
at least as concerns the doctrine of 

‘the Trinity, the Deity of Christ, and 
the Atonement. The mistranslation 
and evident corruption of a number 
of passages, are ably exposed ; and 
though the writer bas not always suc- 
ceeded in placing his remarks in 
juxtaposition, they discover consi- 
derable learning and acuteness. 

The testimonies of the early Chris- 
tian Fathers then follow; and the 
pamphlet closes with some pointed 
strictures on the writings of Dr. Car- 
penter, which we esteem the ablest por- 
tion of the work. The anonymous au- 
thor, whom we suspect to be alayman, 
is entitled to commendation, for learn- 
ing and ability, so zealously devoted to 





the cause of truth, and for the enter- 
taining and instructive performance, 
which we have now the pleasure of 
introducing to the notice of our 
readers. 

oe 


Review.—The Fruits of Experience ; 
a Memoir of Joseph Brasbridge, 


written in his Eightieth Year. 8wvo. 
p. 257. London. Simphin and 
Marshall, 1824. 


Tue author of this work having at- 
tained to his eightieth year, assumes 
courage enough to inform the world, 
that through nearly his whole life he 
has been a fool; and we are not with- 
out our apprehensions, that for his 
present reformation, he is more in- 
debted to poverty and age, than to 
any change of principle. 

The materials of which this volume 
is composed, are highly miscellaneous, 
developing scenes of dissipation, pro- 
fligacy, and riot, that reflect but little 
honour either on himself, or his com- 
panions in excess. We are ready, 
however, to give him credit for the 
impartiality of his narration, both as 
it respects himself and others. In 
his details, he records his neglect of 
business, his losses, and his failure 
in trade, which was that of a silver- 
smith, and occasionally reflects upon 
the vicissitudes of fortune. Of many 
individuals in high life, he delineates 
the characters from personal ac- 
quaintance, several of whom, if seen 
without his burnishing, we might easi- 
ly mistake for libertines. To some 
friends he pays very handsome com- 
pliments ; but on such persons as he 
deems his enemies, he is equally 
severe. In politics he is a high-flying 
Tory, and in one or two instances he 
gives evidence, that to a persecuting 
spirit he was no stranger. He seems, 
however, in his more domesticated 
habits, to have possessed a generous 
mind, ever ready to do a kind office 
when opportunity offered; and he 
hesitates not to record facts in which 
he was amply repaid by profitable 
gratitude. 

This volume, independently of its 
biographical character, abounds with 
incidents and anecdotes, many of 
which are highly amusing, and some 
few are not uninstructive. With 
most of the celebrated profligates of 
his day, the author seems to have 
been remarkably intimate, and to the 
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riot and scenes of prodigality, to which 
this intimacy exposed him, may be 
attributed his negligence in business, 
and consequent ruin. 

Among his “fruits of experience,” 
repentance appears to have been a 
sickly plant; but whether this has 
arisen from a want of cultivation, or 
from the soil being uncongenial to its 
growth, we take not upon us to deter- 
mine. It is certainly an entertaining 
book, containing many sallies of wit, 
smart repartees, and some genuine 
strokes of humour, interspersed occa- 
sionally with bright coruscations of 
thought. These, however, can hardly 
make an atonement for the remorse- 
less manner in which he recounts his 
adventures. In this book, the pre- 
dominant characteristic is,—the me- 
mory of age looking back with glee on 
the dissipation and extravagance of 
youth. 

a ee 


Review.—Sermons, and Plans of Ser- 
mons, on many of the most important 
Texts of Holy Scripture. By the late 
Rev. Joseph Benson, 8vo. pp. 103. 

London. Cadel, Strand. 1824. 


HavinG lately reviewed the Life of 
the author of these discourses, we 
have little occasion to enter into a 
detailed account of his ministerial ex- 
ertions. From nearly the commence- 
ment of Methodism, he laboured 
among the followers of the late John 
Wesley, was highly approved by them 
as.an able and successful preacher, 
and finally finished his course, in 
calling sinners to repentance, and 
recommending them to the Saviour of 
mankind. 

The sermons before us, inclading 
those that appear in an unfinished 
state, are thirty-five in number; but 
though they uniformly inculcate the 
doctrines of Christianity, the texts 
have all been selected from the Old 
Testament. . In prosecuting his in- 
quiries, the.author indeed makes co- 
pious appeals to the New Testament, 
and fully establishes the connexion 
between these two branches of reve- 
lation, elucidating the former by the 
more explicit declarations of the lat- 
ter, and proving, that throughout the 
whole, the doctrines, precepts, and 
promises, partake of the most exact 
uniformity. 

In these discourses, we. find the 
vigorous emanations of a powerful 





intellect, regulated by reverence for 
the holy word, and on all occasions 
checked in its excursions by a con- 
sciousness of human imbecility. An 
intimate acquaintance with the re- 
vealed will of God, is conspicuous 
throughout; and even in these ser- 
mons, which appear in the form of 
skeletons, an enlarged and firm foun- 
dation is perceptible, on which the 
materials have been collected, to raise 
a lofty and permanent superstructure, 
The name of Mr. Benson will be long 
remembered, and highly respected, 
by those among whom he officiated as 
a minister. His more finished works 
have procured for him an honourable 
name, as a polemical and practical 
writer; and this little volume, though 
most probably never intended by him 
for publication, will not disgrace his 
memory. 
ee 


Review.—A Letter to the Editor of 
the British Review, occasioned by the 
Notice of ‘‘ No Fiction,” and “‘ Mar- 
tha,” in: that Work. By Andrew 
Reed. 8vo. pp. 80. London. West- 
ley, Stationer’s-court. 1824, 


WHATEVER opinions may have been 
entertained hy the public, respecting 
the truth or falsehood of “ No Fic- 
tion,” the author of that work has 
found, by sad experience, that it in- 
volves very tangible consequences. 
“No Fiction” has proved a prolific 
parent, having given birth to a nu- 
merous offspring, and lived to see 
distant relations which claim various 
degrees of consanguinity. Respect- 
ing its first-born, ‘“‘ No Fiction” may 
justly adopt the following lines :— 

‘At last, this odious offspring whom thon seest, 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way, 

Tore through my entrails, that, with fear and 


pain 

Distorted, all my nether shape thus grew 

Transformed ; but he my inbred enemy 

Forth issued, brandishing his fatal dart, made 
to destroy.” 


Since that time, other tormentors 
have started into existence, and this 
unfortunate work has had to complain 
of— 

‘* These yelling monsters, that with ceaseless 
cry 

Surround me, as thou sawest, hourly conceived 

And hoarly born, with sorrow infinite 

To me ; for when they list, into the womb 

"That bred them they retarn, and how! and gnaw 

My bowels, their repast ; then bursting forth 

Afresh, with conscious terrors vex me round, 

That rest or intermission none I find.” 
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In this pamphict Mr. Reed enu- 
merates many particulars stated in 
“‘ No Fiction,” which, he says, are 
not fictitious; but unfortunately, those 
which he has been charged with hav- 
ing invented, he has passed over in 
silence.. It is also somewhat curious, 
that, in this “ Letter,” the author 
should enter into a vindication of fic- 
titious writings, because he had pub- 
lished a book, entitled, ‘‘ No Fiction!” 
But no ingenuity can render error in- 
vulnerable’; and, perhaps, on the pre- 
sent occasion, Mr. Reed would have 
displayed his wisdom, in resting his de- 
fence on the continuance of that pro- 
found silence which he had previously 
observed. In the early stages of this 
warfare, if he had complied with Mr. 
Barnet’s reasonable request, and ful- 
filled his own promise, in making 
some avowal that should vindicate 
Mr. B.’s character from the asper- 
sions with which it had been assailed, 
this controversy would have been 
strangled in its birth, and ‘‘ No Fic- 
tion”. would have descended to pos- 
terity, wearing that vizard, of which 
it must henceforth be content to sus- 
tain the tattered remnants. 
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Review. — Thoughts chiefly designed 
as Preparative or Persuaswe to Devo- 


tion. By John Sheppard. 12mo. 
PP 286. London. hittaker, 13, 
ve-Maria-Lane, 1824. : 


Tue author of this work, in classify- 
ing his subjects, has arranged them 
under twenty-foar distinct heads, each 
of which occupies a proportionate 
number of pages. They come before 
us in the form of meditations, which 
tead the mind from thought to thought; 
sometimes through verdant plains and 
cloudless skies, and at others through 
labyrinths and difficulties, which lie 
on the utmost margins of human 
comprehension. 

On the Omnipresence of Deity, his 
ideas are dignified and rational; and 
so far as the hnman intellect can fol- 
low a subject: at once sublime and 
awfal in the highest degree, its pow- 
ers seem to expand, while he attempts 
to explore 

*€ This dark anbottom’d infinite abyss.” 


On the efficacy of prayer, however, 

he is by no means equally happy. 

He has started an objection which he 

has not answered, and attempted to 
No. 65.—VoL. VI. 








repel one difficulty by introducing 
others, against which the objection 
lies with equal force. In this, the 
fetters of his creed appear ; we hear 
the clinking of the chain; and the 
sound furnishes indications of severe 
pressure, notwithstanding the feclings 
seem varnished over with smiles. 

At the conclusion there are several 
notes, which occupy about twenty 
pages. These refer to various parts 
of the volume, and are inserted to 
illustrate propositions which the pre+ 
eeding articles contain. These notes 
take their stand on a much more ex- 
alted ground, than the subjects oceu- 
py which they elucidate; but to the 
unlearned reader, the work appears 
complete without them. 

Viewing these “thoughts,” however, 
either in connexion with the notes, or 
detached from them, we cannot but 
survey the book in a favourable light. 
It contains a considerable range of 
thought on many momentous topics, 
is imbued with piety, and uniformly 
inculcates practical godliness. 

ee 
Review.—The Life and Writings of 

the Rev. Edward Irving, M.A., &c. 
_ By James Fleming, Esq. M.A, 8vo. 

pp. 38. London. Knight and Lacey, 

24, Paternoster-Row. -1823. 1 


Few divines in modern days have as- 
cended so high a pinnacle of popula- 
rity, as Mr. Irving, and, as a natural 
consequence, few have been more ex- 
posed to the shafts of envy and criti- 
cal malevolence. He has been tra- 
duced in the public papers, has been 
made the subject of severe animad- 
version in periodical publications, 
and even distinct pamphlets have 
been launched, to assail his fame. 
The present little publication. pro- 
fesses to treat him with impartiality, 
to animadvert on his defects, and to 
bring his excellencies into light ; but, 
for the service which Mr.. Fleming 
has rendered, Mr. Irving, we. con- 
ceive, will not be very forward, to 
acknowledge his obligations. In page 
10, Mr. Irving is represented as pos- 
sessing ‘‘a popular manner, an ul 
wearied industry, and powers but a 
little above the ordinary standard ;” 
and in the same sentence, as well as 
in others, insinuations are thrown 
out, that artifice had been employed 
at the commencement of his caréer, 
to seek and secure that popularity 
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which he has attained. To this is 
added a train of accidental circum- 
stances; among which, his having 
been taken into a kind of partnership 
with Dr. Chalmers, and his chapel 
having been occasionally visited by 
several illustrious personages, have 
not escaped notice. That merit creates 
envy, is a maxim which was scarcely 
ever illustrated more clearly than in 
the case of Mr. Irving. 

Itis, however, but fairtoadd, that to 
the excellency of his moral character, 
and to his inflexible integrity, Mr. 
Fleming bears the most unequivocal 
testimuny. On these points, his 
numerous assailants have been com- 
pelled to acknowledge him to be in- 
vulnerable, after making due deduc- 
tions for that vanity, egotism, and 
affectation, which their disordered op- 
tics have enabled them to discover. 

In estimating Mr. Irving’s charac- 
ter, Mr. Fleming, in page 37, has 
thrown together thirteen items, of 
which four are in his favour, and 
nine to his disadvantage. Through- 
out the pamphlet the disproportion is 
still greater, although he “thinks 
more hishly of the stature of Mr. 
Irving’s mind, than many persons 
who have escaped the infatuation of 
his worshippers.” 


I 


Review.—The Carnal Man's Charac- 
ter ; being an Illustration of the Se- 
venth Chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans: with «a S ment. By 
the late Rev. James Smith, of Dum- 
Sermline ; with a Preface and Notes, 
¥ Valentine Ward. 12mo. pp. 210. 
. Baynes & Son. 1824. 


In this volume, the long agitated 
‘question, whether St. Paul, in the 
seventh chapter of his epistle to the 
Romans, intended the character which 
he has there delineated, for himself as 
a mature Christian, or designed it for 
one whom he personates, is again re- 
vived. On this disputable point the 
author does not hesitate to declare 
that he ‘espouses the latter view, al- 
though he is well aware that the tide 
of popular opinion runs in an oppo- 
site c 1, and he is not ignorant, 
that bigotry will hurl upon him its 
—— and label him with ana- 


as. 
This treatise appears to have been 
first published in 1787, in a district 





where the people, apprehensive that 


it would be dangerous to seek too 
much personal holiness, soon verified 
the author’s anticipations, An outcry 
was raised against him with all the 
fierceness of sectarian intolerance, 
and Mr. Smith being tarred and fea- 
thered, was charged with heresy, and 
thus exhibited to the world. 

In the supplement, which occupies 
nearly half the volume, Mr. Smith 
defends his former arguments against 
the attacks of his assailants, and vin- 
dicates his character from the unman- 
ly imputations with which it had been 
aspersed. To this work Mr. Ward 
has now given a literary resurrection ; 
and for this crime, we shall not be 
surprised to hear that a dress is pre- 
paring for him, similar in texture to 
that which his predecessor wore. 

The evidence adduced by Mr. Smith, 
while examining the passages that 
fall under his consideration, decisively 
proves, that the character described 
by the Apostle could not be applica- 
ble to him after his conversion. He 
investigates the subject with much 
acuteness; and the strength with 
which he argues his cause inclines us 
to think, that it will be*an easier 
matier for his opponents to raise the 
hue-and-cry of heresy and blasphemy, 
than to refute what he has advanced, 
and establish the opposite sentiment 
by reasoning equally conclusive. 

eee , 
Review.—The Woodgrove Family, or 
the Young Orphans ; a Narrative for 

Young Persons, 12mo. pp. 131. 

London, Seeley, Fleet-street. 1823. 


Tuls is an interesting narrative, in 
which several characters are intro- 
duced, all performing their respective 
parts in a creditable manner, and 
conspiring to the general effect result- 
ing from the tale. Throughout the 
whole, we have no incidents that glare 
beyond the range of probability; bat 
the interchanges of thought, which 
spring up afresh as the narrative pro- 
ceeds, render the marvellous and the 
remantic less necessary. It is a tale 
of piety, in which religion appears to 
advantage, in softening the ills of life, 
by creating resignation to the divine 
will. It is an excellent little work 
for a juvenile library, or a reward 
book for a Sunday s , in each: of 


which situations it will probably find 
many readers. 
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Review.—The Teacher’s Manual, or 
Hints to a Teacher on being appointed 
to the Charge of a Sunday School 
Class. By W. F. Lloyd. 12mo. 
pp. 140. London. Offor, 44, New- 
gate-street. 1824. 


On a former occasion, when a produc- 
tion-of Mr. Lloyd’s pen fell under our 
notice, we perused it with much plea- 
sure; and, under the dictates of jus- 
tice, spoke favourably of his work. 
The reappearance of his name there- 
fore excited expectations, which an 
examination of the present volume 
has not op . 

Mr. Lloyd’s grand aim is, to make 
his pupils Christians, that they may 
become valuable members of civil 
society, teaching them at once to dis- 
charge their duty to God, and to all 

ind. He seems well.aware that 
unless the mind be seized at an early 
period, and cultivated with care, it 
will be pre-occupied with noxious 
weeds, which will produce a poison- 
ous crop. 

In giving directions to the junior 
teachers, for whose use this book is 
principally designed, he points out 
the importance of the work in which 
they are engaged, without concealing 
from their view the difficulties they 
will have to encounter, and the pati- 
ence, diligence, and perseverance that 
will be required. The book contains 
much wholesome advice, that may be 
well worth the attention of numerous 
teachers who have been long in office ; 
and abounds in precepts, which, if 
reduced to general practice, would 
greatly improve our Sunday schools. 

el 
INFIDELITY—A TALE. 
( Concluded from col. $94.) 

‘ y » Aug. 22, 1821. 

* MY DEAR SIR, % 

“< Wits the tenderest sympathy, a 

the sincerest regret, it is ae ae 
painful duty to acquaint you with a 
oan which must be produc- 
tive of that intensity of anguish, only 
an affectionate parent in similar cir- 
cumstances can experience. Cap- 
tain Brampton, your son, has been 
detected in an affair of honour, for 
which, by the aggrieved party, he was 
summoned to atone upon the field ;— 
the challenge was accepted—the duel 
fought—and the melancholy conse- 
quence is, that your son has been 








mortally wounded, and little hope is 
entertained of his recovery. Do not, 
however, my dear sir, totally despair, 
for while there is breath, there is 
hope, and He “in whose hands are 
the issues of life,” can again restore 
him from his distressing situation. I 
could have wished to say something 
more satisfactory respecting the feel- 
ings of his mind; but I know, that 
with God all things are possible, and 
his grace can afford consolation and 
hope, in the Somer tne. moments of 
the guiltiest sinner. at such may 
be the case in the present instance, 
and that he who is “the consolation 
of Israel,”’ may my. re you and your 
family under this afflicting dispensa- 
tion, is the fervent prayer of your’s, 
with the sincerest sympathy, 
“TD. Fives, 


“ Clergyman of the parish. 
“To G. Brampton, Esq.” _ 


When I had read through the let- 
ter, I stood “wrapped in dismal 
thinkings,”’ till the tremulous voice of 
the afflicted father roused me from 
my stupor. Oh, my dear young 
friend,” he exclaimed, “ to have part- 
ed with my child under any circum- 
stances, would have been a trial, a 
great trial, but for him to die an infi- 
del, a blasphemer, the victim of his 
own wickedness,—Oh, it is too much, 
— tis too much.” As he uttered 
these words, he fell back in his chair, 
deprived for a while of sense and ani- 
mation. The usual remedies in such 
cases, were, however, beneficial, and 
when again recovered to a conscious- 
ness of grief, his mind appeared to be 
more composed, and better capaci- 
tated, to confer with me,.as to what 
steps were most proper to be taken. 

advised him at first not to go; 
but advice to a parent in such a case, 
can have but little effect. He re- 
solved upon going, and I determined 
to accompany him. Accordingly, 
the following day, we started by 
first stage, about 2 o’clock, p. m. , 

It was a beautiful afternoon,—not 
a cloud floated across the azure vault, 
—not a breeze ruffled the serenity of 
the atmosphere.—nature was clo 
in her loveliest law igre ee 4 med 
of the day” appeared to shed upon 
scenery through which we passed, 
which was interesting, fertile, and 
delightful, a more than Ordinary 
glow ; but before we reached T——, 
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the sun had withdrawn his rays,— 

the harmony of the birds was still,— 

nature was sunk into repose,—and 

we could say with a noble, but, alas! 

wnprincipled poet, 

——___—_—_‘a paler shadow strews 

Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting da 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbaes 

With a new colonr as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest,—till—’tis gone,—and 
all is gray.” 

Immediately upon our arrival, we 
repaired to the tavern, whither Cap- 
tain' Brampton had been conveyed. 
and found that the worthy clergyman 
had by no means exaggerated the 
mournful tale. The ball had perfo- 
rated the left breast, below the peri- 
eardiam, and passing through the 
lungs, had lodged in the integuments 
of the back; and such was his ex- 
treme weakness, that its extraction 
was altogether impracticable; but 
acute as were the sufferings of his 
body, the-anguish that filled his soul 
was infinitely more so: and a convic- 
tion of his guilt, arriving too late to 
produce a salutary repentance, only 
served to fill him with -horror and 
despair. 

Convinced that an immediate inter- 
view with his son, would be injurious 
to both, I prevailed upon Mr. B. to 
remain below, while I prepared the 
Captain for the interview. When 
I entered the room, I remained some 
time unnoticed, but as his rolling eyes 
fell wpon mine, he wildly exclaimed, 
* Charles!” 

- Well, my dear George, said I, 
and how do you find yourself now? 

“* Bad, very bad,—but do not call 
me dear,—I am dear to no one,—I am 
hated by man—tormented by devils 
—and abandoned by God.” 

Compose yourself, my dear George, 
your sins, great as they may be, are 
not too great for a merciful God to 
pardon. 

*-Oh, do not say so,—do not say 
80;-what, not too great for God to 
pardon ? you mock me.” 

No, my dear George, I do not mock 
you; the Bible assures us, that all 
who seek shall find, and that Jesus 
Christ died for the chief of sinners, 

“ But not for me,—no,—there is no 
hope, no mercy, no salvation for me.” 

you doubt then the goodness of 
God? ishe not able to save unto the 
very uttermost? will he not have all 
men to be saved ?.. su 4 





“This will not.do for me,—I am 
lost,—lost for ever. You may fiad 
comfort in such promises as these,— 
but I cannot: you have never denied 
his existence,—never trifled with his 
majesty,—never blasphemed his holi- 
ness,—never laughed at his ven- 
geance,—never defied his power ; but 
Ihave; yes, Ihave,—and can there be 
mercy for me? no! there is none.— 
none,—none.” 

Do not, my dear George, for your 
own sake,—for your friends’ sake,— 

“For my friends’ sake? I have no 
friend, not one.” 

Yes, you have many friends.—I am 
your friend,—your father is your 
friend,—— 

“My father! my injured, my neg- 
lected father, he my friend? no— 
impossible.” 

Yes, he is your friend, and longs 
to see you, that he—— 

“To see me! what to curse me?” 

No, but to grant you his forgive- 
ness and his blessing. 

Here Lrang the bell, and the agi- 
tated father shortly entered. 

‘My son, my son!’ he exclaimed, as 
he tottered to the bed. 

“Father!” screamed the dying 
youth,—but the effort was too great, 
and he fainted as the words were pro- 
ceeding from his lips. Soon, how- 
ever, suspended animation retarned, 
and wiih it all the horrors of his 
mind. 

‘My child, cried the afflicted pa- 
rent, ‘look at me,—speak to me,—I 
cannot bear to see you thus. God will 
have mercy on you, if you seek it.’ 

**Oh, you tell me so, but he cannot 
—he cannot.” 

‘He can, my dear George,—indeed 
he can, he will-pardon the vilest, the 
guiltiest, the most hardened of sin- 
ners.’ 

* Ah, but I am viler than the vilest, 
—guiltier than the guiltiest,—more 
hardened than the very rocks,—and 
can can there be mercy for me? no, 
—no.” 

Mr. Fowler the clergyman now 
entered the room, and endeavoured 
to afford some consolation to the 
dying man. 

‘Why, my friend,’ he said, ‘why 
will you refuse to lay the burden of 
your sins upon the Saviour? did he 
not die for sinners? did he not pur- 
chase salvation for sinners, even the 
chief of sinners ?” ‘ 
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“JI cannot,’ I cannot, he has no 
mercy for me;—once he had, but I 
refused it;—once he would have 
saved me, but he despised his salva- 
tion ;—and now I cannot; he will not 
let me trust him,—’tis just,—’tis 
just.” 

‘ Do you wish to obtain mercy? do 
you wish to trust him? do you wish 
to be saved by him?’ 

“ Candevils obtain mercy ? can they 
ever be saved?—but I am worse than 
they; they never had the opportuni- 
ties that I have had,—never abused 
the mercies that I have abused.—Oh, 
do not—do not torment me,—the 
hand of God lies heavy on me,—the 
flames of hell flash before my face.— 
Oh, eternity—cternity.” 

Here his agitation was so extreme, 
as to shake the bed upon which he 
lay, and shortly afterwards he became 
insensible ; his eyes rolled in all the 
frenzy of despair,—his bosom was 
convalsed with unutterable anguish; 
—on his distorted countenance was 
seen the ghastly hue of death ;—and 
the moment was evidently near, when 
the last solar ray would dawn upon 
his view, and the brittle thread of 
life. would be separated for ever. 
When sense and feeling re-assumed 
their seat, it was only to aggravate 
his misery, and fill him with a more 
agonizing despair. His ravings were 
now too horrific to imagine ordescribe, 
and as eternity was bursting on his 
affrighted view, no ray of hope cheer 
ed him in the awful moment, or irra- 
diated the fearfal gloom which filled 
his departing soul. 

“Die, what die!—no, I cannot, I 
cannot,—save me—save me;—will 
none of you save me,—see there he 
is!—Oh, he grasps me—he grasps me 
—there, there!—I am sinking to hel] 
—to flames—to damnation.” These 
words were attended with a groan so 
terrible, as to make every hearer 
tremble ; and all involuntarily tarned 
to the dying sufferer,—but the throb- 
bing breast was still,—the rolling eye- 
balls fixed,—the fleeting breath had 
issued from ‘its vital residence,—and 
his deathless spirit had fied to the 
awfai tribunal of his Creator and his 
Judge. 

Reader, wouldst thou escape such 
an end? then avoid the causes that 
led to it; and, oh, never forget that 
religion only can support thee in the 
trials, preserve thee im the* tempta- 
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tions, or direct thee in the difficulties 
of life; can administer consolation 
and tranquillity in the agonies of 
death ; and at last admit thee into the 
society of the ransomed spirits of the 
just, and the incomprehensible feli- 
cities of heaven. ®. Th. 
Se  — 


OBSERVATIONS. ON GRAMMAR.. 
By James Taylor, M.R. H. Gds. B. 

Mr. Epitor. 
Sin,—Having new before. me 
than thirty English Grammars, written 
by different men, I find that-Dr. Ash; 
Dr. Lowth, Dr, Priestley, Mr: Angus; 
Mr. Blair, Mr. Fenning, Mr. Knowles, 
Mr. A. Murray, Mr. L. Murray, Mr: 
John Taylor, Mr. Lennie, and Mrz 
Wilson’s Grammars, have this rule in 
them, “The active participle, with 
the article Tue before it, becomes a 
noun, and must have the preposition 
oF after it, or both THE and oF must 
be left out.” Sir, why must we not 
use the article without the preposition, 
nor the preposition withoat the article? 
Perhaps some grammarian will answer 
this qhestion. Example. ‘“Thesam 
of the moral law consists in THE OBEY? 
ING OF God, and in TRE LOVING OF 
our neighbour as ourselves.” “ The 
sum of the moral law consists eBEY¥S= 
inc God, and IN Loving our neigh- 
bour as ourselves,” (These, and) all 
similar forms of construction, cannot; 
without the admission of gerund,- be 
ever reducible terule.) Onevine and 
LOVING, in either form, are GERUNDS 
Or VERBAL NOUNS, distinguished by the 
sense, and a preposition prefixed ‘to 
them. a. 

Mr. A. Murray, in his Grammar, p; 
52, says, it would be wrong to write 
thas: THE OBEYING Godor LOVING 
or our neighbour: but he: does not 
tell me wHy. 

Gerund, which, in English, has the 
same formation as the present active 
participle, is an inflexion of the verb, 
by which we describe a sort of transi- 
tory meaning to that of the principal 
verb, with which :it is connected; as, 
From knowing distress ourselves, we 
learn to pity others, we clearly perceive 
thatthe word knowing, expresses only” 
an unfixed kind of im dependent 
on the verb learn, without which 
it can have no precise signification, 
Note, that gerund is not susceptible of 
cither gender or number, neither does 
it admit of any kind of change mits 
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termination. It governs the possessive 
and objective cases, and to distinguish 
it from the present participle, we have 
only to observe that it is always* pre- 
ceded by a preposition either expressed 
or understood. 

Mr. James Giles, in his English 
Parsing, page 61; Mr. A. Murray, in 
his Grammar, page 68; and Mr. L. 
Marray, in hisGrammar, page 155, rule 
14, call hearing a participle in this 
sentence ; I am weary with HEARING 
him. If hearing be a participle, what 
does the preposition with govern? 
Where is their authority for this ex- 

ion? L. Murray, A. Murray, 
5 . Knowles, Dr. Ash, R. Harrison, 
and E. Devis, call writing a participle, 
in this sentence : I am writing a letter. 
Writing in this sentence is not a parti- 
ciple, it is an active verb; for Am, 
joined to the perfect participle, makes 
a passive verb ; this I believe all gram- 
marians allow; if so, I say that Am, 
joined to the active participle, makes 
an ACTIVE VERB. Am writing agrees 
with its n.c. J, in ne — ¢ 
and am writing governs the noun letter 
in the o. c. the cme as all other active 
verbs govern the 0.c. It may be 
asked, Whereis your authority? See 
Mr. Wiseman’s Grammar, pages 185 
and 228, 

PARSING. 

an noun may, in pants, ak 

its taking an artic ore it. 

"6 is an indefinite article—noun is 


to the verb be distinguished—may 
distingui. is a regular passive 
verb, in the potential mood, p. t. 3d. p., 


general is an adverbial phrase. By is 
a preposition. Its is a pronoun, 3d. 
p., 8. B., neuter gender, in the posses- 


sive case, governed by the verbal noun 


or gerund, taking. Rule. A participle, 
with a preposition before it, and stiil 
retaining its government, answers to 
what is called in Latin the gerund: 
Dr. Lowth. A gerund, says Dr. John- 
son, is a kind of verbal noun.—Gerunds 
are a sort of nouns expressing the 





* We may remark their difference, in the 
active voice also, by using them both with the 
same verb; as, I saw him GOING home; I saw 
him IN GOING home: where, in the first in- 
stance, the iciple implies a reference to the 
third person, him, that is, he was going home 
when I saw bim ; io the second, the gerund evi- 

denotes 2 relation to the first person, J, 
that is, I was going home when I saw bim. 





action of the verb in general, or in the 
abstract: Mr. T. Buddiman’s Latin 
grammar, p. 63. Gerunds, says Mr. 
Ward, are verbal nouns ending in ing. 
Taking is a verbal noun, in the objec- 
tive case, governed by the preposition 
by. An is an indefinite article. Ar- 
ticje is a noun, 3d. p., s. n., neuter gen- 
der, in the o. c. governed by the verbal 
noun, taking. Rule. Sometimes the 
active participle becomes a verbal 
noun, governing the possessive case ; 
and at the same time it governs the 
objective case ; as, ‘‘ Much depends 
on John’s observing the rule, and 
error will be the consequence of his 
neglecting it.” In this sentence, the 
words John’s and his are in the pos- 
sessive case, governed by the parti- 
ciples observing and neglecting; while 
these participles, having here every 
character of a noun, admit the objec- 
tive case after them: Dr. Crombie. 

Rule. No part of _— governs 
the possessive case, but nouns, or 
words and phrases which operate as 
nouns.—Mr. John Taylor’s Gr..p. 99. 
That these participial words are some- 
times real nouns is undeniable.—Dr. 
Louth: see my Gr. p. 94. Before is 
a prep.—it is a personal, pronoun, 3d 
p-, 5. n., neuter gender, 0. C., govern- 
ed by before. 

For yourselves know perfeetly, that 
the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief 
in the night. 

For is a copulative conjunction— 
yourselves is an emphatic personal pro- 
noun, 3d p., pl. n., mas. gen., N.C. to 
the verb know—know is a neuter verb, 
ind. mood, p. t., 3d p., pl. n., because 
its N. Cc. is plural ectly is an ad- 
verb.of quality—that is a conjunction 
—the day of the Lord is the Nn, c. to the 
verb cometh—of the Lord is an inse- 
parable adjunct to the noun day, The 
adjuncts of a noun are adjectives, ge- 
nitwes, words in opposition, and rela- 
tive clauses—so is an adverb—cometh 
is a neuter verb, ind. mood, p. t., 3d 
p., agreeing with its n. c. in number 
and person—as is a comparative—a 
is an indefinite article—thief is a com- 
mon regular noun, 3d p., s. n., com- 
mon gender of two, N. c. to the verb 
cometh, understood; as, ‘For your- 
selves know perfectly, that the day of 
the Lord so cometh as a thief cometh 
in the night.” In the night is an ad- 
verbial phrase, shewing the manner of 
coming. The adjuncts of a verb are 
infinitiwes and adverbs. The primary 
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adjuncts belong to a noun or a verb; 
secondary, to an adjective or an adverb. 
Prepositions and their cases de- 
pend sometimes on the principal 
words in a sentence, and sometimes 
on their adjuncts; as, I saw him in 
London, Habits formed in youth, ac- 
company us through life. e butter- 
fly, child of the summer, flutters in the 
sun. Happily for as, she escaped. 


ec 


GLEANINGS ;—RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Religious. 

Trial of Mr. Smith, in Demerara.—Since the 
first article in this number has been in the 
press, we have perused with much attention 
the trial of this unfortunate victim, agg by 
order of the House of Commons. e whole 
process is calculated to excite an interest, 
which can only be led by the dissatisfav- 
tion and disgust which the result ons. 
It places colonial justice in a conspicuous 
light, and fally confirms the opinion which the 
friends of humanity have long entertained, re- 
specting the gyenive character of slavery. 

e learn also from its perusal, that to look 
with commiseration on the d condition 
of the unhappy Africans, and to sympathize 
with them in their distress, is an i 
tion to high treason, for which the life of the 
transgressor must atone.—On the reign of ter- 
ror in France, and on the horror of the inquisi- 
tion, we have been long t to look with 
abhorrence, as the two greatest evils that ever 

mankind the forms of law. 
With these we may now associate the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice in some of our 
insular possessions. This triad will hence- 
forward furnish a subject of comparison, to il- 
lustrate any ings are crael and 
vindictive. se objects, like buoys dyed in 
crimson, will float on the stream of time, to 
warn fatare geverations by the memorials 
which th 


ingnisition,—or justice from Demerara. 
‘¢” Mrs. SMITH and Mrs. ELLior have just 
arrived in London. The former has barély 


escaped with life, being almost worn to a ske- | the 
leton. The account she gives of the treatment | i 


her hasband received, is traly b 

i A free day school is shortly 
about to be established, pram gle ors 
many respectable ministers, for the sons 
poe By watermen, lightermen, and others in- 
tended for the sea service; in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Catherine’s, London. 


Literary. 

Pag aay In an article in perce e wary ty 

e Revue Encyclopedique, of & 
recent translation into French, by M. Parisot, 
of the Letters of Janius, it is asserted that M. 
Henrichs, one of the contributors to the Revue, 
obtained in India, where he was acquainted 
with Mr, Hagh Boyd, satisfactory proof that 





See was really the author of Junius. 
M. Henrichs should have stated the partica- 
lars of this sapposed proof. 

Ancient Lit Manuscript.—A few months 
since, Dr. Goering published at Labeck an 
account containing some very curious parti- 
culars respecting an old manuscript, in which 
were found extracts from the Letters of Sena- 
ca, from the Ten Books of Diogeves Laertius, 
and from the Institutes of Justinian. This 
ne pia is now in the library at Magde- 

arg. 


a iosity.—One of the 

just errivad te the Lord Castlereagh East Ta. 
diaman bas brought with him a translation of 
the New Testament in the Chinese 


written or engraved on slips of the Ned of 
plant or tree, strung together. 


itude—The board of longitade ‘ has 
voted the sum of £500 to Mr. Peter Barlow, 
for his simple invention for ing the lo- 
cal attraction of ships. It consists of a plate 
of iron abaft the compass, which being regu- 
lated so as to correct the effects of the in 
any one place, does the same in all 
mode avoiding error must be of 
value to navi 
wan omg rts eer an Oe, eae 
, who was emplo e Congress 
the United States to paint four large pictares, 
commemorating the events of -the 
—_ erican ent ge has — his 
th composition. It represents —_—- 
Congress ascombled at Asuspolis, on the 384 
ess assent at » Ob 
of mber, 1783. / 
Baths.—The French and German 
physicians are adopting this re in all 
cases of diseases of the skin, and all chronic 
affections ; and by their example, baths of a 
similar nature have been recently established 
i rs. process upon the principle of 
amess. It 
administering medicine of many sorts, but 
ticularly: i ry, sulphar,and > 
through the 


with more 


gas D 
and the quality quite equal or 5 
hae ol be voystdile suhetance, endl could, 
it is believed, be procured in any quantity at 
present certain demand ex! 


price, if'a , 


would operate injuriously on oil-gas establish- 
ments, ; 
Detector.—An ingenious little instra- 


ment, under this , which denotes its use, 
bas iby Mr 


by invalids; 
the instra 
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minutes between bedelothes or wearing appa- 
rel, the motion of the index certainly detects 
the existence of damp, if there be any present. 
Portable, and of a moderate price, this instru- 
ment deserves notice, and may save many 
lives.—Hygrometers made of ivory, whale- 
bone, hair, straw, and. various other sub- 
stances, bave been known for centuries. Whe- 
ther this is any more than an old discovery 
with a new name, we have not yet ascertained. 


. Miscellaneous. 


Caution to Master Manufacturers and others.— 
Itis stated in the Preston Chronicle, that in 
the petty sessions held at. Walton-le-dale dur- 
ing the month of April, two cotton-spinuers, 
of Chorley, were convicted before the justices, 
for paying wages in goods, and other ways 
than in money, in no less than nine cases, for 
each of which they incurred a penalty of ten 
This practice, we fear, is not confined 
to cottou-spinners. We do not want to have 
new laws enacted, as much as to have the old 
ones executed. In cases like these, the suffer- 
ers fear to complain, lest they should be turned 
out of employ. Some friendly neighbour, 
however, might fender them essential service, 
by making their degraded situation known. 
.. Rattlesnakes —.Some carious facts respecting 
these formidable reptiles have lately appeared 
in the Richmond Inquirer, an American jour- 
nal. A Frenchman, M. Neale, being in North 
f ina, prooured some rattlesnakes with a 
view .of forming a collection. Several obser- 
yations, followed by experiments, induced him 
to believe that they were capable of being 
tamed ; and in this he ultimately succeeded in 
a most)surprising degree. Their docility is so 
great, that baying talked to them a little, and 
——- wit po mapped sakes them as 
r were ropes’-ends, and puts them up his 
breast, antil they wind round his Sochnaaa 
kiss him! The means which he employed to 
‘effect this object is unknown, but he himself 
aseribes it to the power of masic, and pre- 
tends, that a tender melody is sufficient to 
tranquillize the greatest irritation on the part 
of the animal. 
— tli meet retentive of 
ipower of germinating is this grain,,that, 
as 8 by the Philosophical Transactions 
Sor 1828, the maize found in the graves of the 
Perevians, wlio lived before the arrival of the 
s.in country, is still so fresh, 
bo when planted, it grows well, and yields 


To destroy Insects in Gardens—Serape or 
brash off the wormeasts, and then mulanlibe: 
rally with. pure lime-water; not a mixture, 
which leaves,a white crust after it, but a sola- 
tion of quicklime, which is quite clear, and 
leaves no mark.—Buat an instrament has been 
recently to the Horticultural Society, 
for the ion of pulverized quicklime to 
destroy msects on; trees and crops. The im- 
venter stated that this process was much more 
a than lime-water.. The machine is of 
din, not unlike the flower of a watering-pot, 
aad the lime-powder is shaken on through the 
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Hiterary Wotices. 
Just Published. 

The Old English Drama, No, 2, containing 
The Bali,a Comedy. By G. Chapman and 1. 
Shirley. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d.—-demy, 4s. : 

Parts I. and Il, price 2s. 6d. each, of The 
Modern Traveller. This work is intended to 
comprehend a popular description of the vari- 
ous Countries of the Globe. The parts pub- 
lished embrace Palestine. , 

Sermons on the Nature and Offices of the 
Holy Ghost. By J. Edmondson, A.M. and R. 
Treffry. 3s. 

The Pasto 
tive. 1s. 6d. 

Emancipation, or Practical Advice to British 
Slave-holders; with suggestions for the general 
improvement of West India Affairs. By T. 
Winn. 

Sacred Sotetionnmeeies by an admoni- 
tory Appeal to Lord Byrov, with other small 
Poems. By Mrs. 1. H.R. Mott. 5s. 6d. 

The Evangelical Rambler. 3s. 6d. bds. 

The first number of The Cottage Bible and 
Family Expositer, was published early jn 
April; to be continued weekly, price 3d. each, 
and completed in two vols. 8vo. 

The Atrucities of the Pirates; being a faith- 
ful Narrative of the Sufferings endured by the 
Author during his Captivity among them, off 
the Island of Cuba. By Aaton Smith. 4s. 6d. 

In the Press. 

The Three Brothers; or, The Travels and 
Adventures of the Three Sherleys, in Persia, 
Russia, Turkey, Spain, &c. Printed from Ori- 
ginal MSS, Onevol. Svo. 

Directions for Studying the Laws of England. 
By Roger North, Youngest Brother to Lord 
Keeper Guilford. Now first printed from the 
Original MS. in the Hargrave Collection. In 
a small 8vo. volume. 

Eleazar, an Interesting Narrative of one of 
the Jewish Converts on the Day of Pentecost ; 
supposed to be related by himself. By Thomas 
Bi m. One vol. 12mo. 

The Rev. Heury Moore has in the press a 
Life of the Rev. John Wesley, including that 
of his Brother Charles; compiled from authen- 
tic Documents, many of which have never been 
published. lt will be comprised in two large 
Svo. volumes, the first of which is expected to 
be ready by the first of June. 

Sancho, the Sacred Trophy, and the Unpa- 
ralleled Operations of Episcopacy; with a Pres- 
byter’s Hat, is preparing for the Press. By the 
Rev. 8. H. Carlisle. 

Ingenuous Scruples, chiefly relating to the Ob- 
servation of the Sabbath, auswered. In eight 
Letters. Forming a supposed series from a 
ee to his Daughter. By Alicia Catherine 

ant. 


6d. 
of Blamont, an Authentic Narra- 
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QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1. Query by a Framework-knitter. An Itn- 
quirer asks—Are thereany framework-knitters 
in the United States of America? if so, in what 
states and towns are stocking manufactures 
carried on? Does this branch of trade exist 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, or particularly in the 
town of Pittsburg? An answer through the 
medium of this magazine wil! oblige him. 

2. Respecting Gas, by A.B.C.—A. B. C. having 
seen some directions for generating gas for do- 
mestic purposes, hag made severa? experiments, 
which have not answered his expectations.--He 
wishes to know what method he must adopt to 
pecoure a steady light without much expense 

n apparatus? The town of Abergavetiny is said 
to be lighted on an improved principle. He 
“wishes to Know in what its superiority consists 
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